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|appears to me; lies their true interest, their 
real value.—Medon. And, meantime, if it dis- 
please the English taste——?—A/lda. I make 
it here not a question of taste, but of curiosity 
and information. ‘The question, methinks, is 
not how should men and women behave and 


quick sympathies, might be feeling, and think- 
ing, and suffering, and learning, we have no 
means of ascertaining; only the result is 
before us, and it is most remarkable. Would 
not any one have imagined that the tremendous 
drama played before her eyes, the sound of 


1840. Saunders and Otley. | express themselves in England, but how is daily, | battle-thunder in her ears, would have given a 
Mrs. JAMESON has selected and translated | homely life arrayed in Germany? What ap-|high poetical turn to her mind—inspired gor- 
five out of the fifteen or sixteen dramas pro-| pearance does it put on? In what do their | geous themes of tragedy, wondrous and pitiful? 


duced by the Princess Amelia of Saxony, and|Manner and modes of expression differ from | 


thereby, in our opinion, conferred a sensible Ours? And when we have taken this in at 
obligation, not only on dramatic literature, but one rapid glance, we may reflect on it at leisure 
on the literature generally both of Germany!—go deeper, and amuse ourselves with tracing 
and England. The royal house of Saxony to their source the differences and affinities in 
seems to be deeply imbued with literary taste | national manners. And we may also ask, how 
and a love of letters, which several of its mem. |it is, and why it is, that dramas so popular in 
bers have cultivated with a degree of talent and| Germany, so unaffected, so elegant, so refined, 


devotion that would reflect honour on the pur. | 


A kingdom for a stage—princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ?—— 
No such thing! Borne on the surface of that 
great wave which had wrecked and over- 
whelmed empires, she was floated, as it were, 
into quite another hemisphere—the new world 
of real and popular life; awakening far more 
curiosity, sympathy, and interest, than the 


would be insufferable, or at least ineffective, on | game of war and ambition played by her equals 


suit of any individual in the common walks the English stage ?—a question not speedily | around her. What opportunities were granted 
of life. {nor easily answered!— Medon. You tell me|to study variety of scenes and variety of 

“In alluding to the literary accomplishments | that these productions are more remarkable for | characters—‘to grapple with real nature’— 
of the reigning family (Mrs. Jameson observes), |the delineation of character and manner than | to extend on every side her sphere of observa- 
it should not be omitted that the present King |for effect and situation; but that which ren-| tion, at an age when the fresh youthful mind 
of Saxony, brother. of the Princess Amelia, | ders them unfit for our theatre may render; was warm to every impression, were not then 


published, when crown prince, a work on 


Botany and Mineralogy; and that the prin-| 


them better worth perusal.’ 


Mrs. Jameson seems to have felt that the! 


lost ;—were, on the contrary, put to most 
profitable use, though, perhaps, unconsciously. 


cess’s younger brother, Prince John, has trans. | question we have intimated would suggest itself| From their retreat at Prague, she returned 


lated Dante into German verse, of which the 
first part, containing the ‘ Inferno,’ appeared 


| to every reader, and she, to a certain extent, 


with her family, in 1815, to inhabit the palace 


|attempts to account for the princess’s capabi-|of her ancestors at Dresden—a very different 


afew months since, and the second part is, I |lities by noticing the vicissitudes of her life, | being, I imagine, from what she would have 
am informed, on the eve of publication (1840).” | which opened to her some of those opportuni-| been had she never left it; yet—no, I correct 


And “here (she tells us further) is a prin- 
cess of one of the proudest and most ancient of 
the sovereign houses of Europe, the sister of a 
reigning king, one hedged round from infancy 
by an almost impassable barrier of court eti- 
quette, and in mind, manners, and appearance, 
a most feminine and unassuming creature, who 
suddenly steps forward in a department of 
literature the most arduous in itself, the fur- 
thest removed from her position in society, and 
her sphere of observation and experience—the 
drama of actual common life.” 

It would strike us at first sight that such a 
position was most adverse to that species -of 
observation from which alone dramatic excel- 
lence in the delineation of manners could be 
attained ; and we ask ourselves, Is it possible 
or likely that a princess, living in the artificial 
circle of a court, where nature is unknown, 
truth rarely, if ever, heard, and actual charac- 
ter concealed under impenetrable veils of con- 
straint and hypocrisy ;—is it likely, we say, 
that a person so situated should be able to 
make herself acquainted with the habits and 
feelings of various of the lower classes of the 
country, so as to paint them with even an 
approach towards the real, and still less with a 
remarkable degree of verisimilitude and accu- 
racy? To portray “the actual state of so- 
ciety” is the object; and the accomplishment 
of this most difficult task the translator, in an 
introductory dialogue, declares to be the great 
charm of these dramas. 

“* They will (she remarks through her inter- 
locutors, Alda and Medon) be thought very 
un-English? Exactly so. It is because these 
dramas are so essentially German in spirit and 
in style, that I have translated them with such 
close fidelity to the spirit, and such an almost 
literal adherence te the style In this, as it 


ties for observation of which she has made so 
\ skilful a use. 
* The Princess Amelia [born in 1794], then 


myself: not different in being, but different in 
working. The nature would have been there 
—the power; but would it ever have received 


|ten years old, was educated by her two aunts, | the current stamp of authenticity, which only 


Maria Theresa, wife of her uncle Antony, both 
distinguished women, The etiquette of the 
court of Saxony was exceedingly minute and 
severe. The princesses were brought up in 
strict seclusion. ‘Their foot,’ as the song 
says, ‘might never touch the ground;’ and I 
have heard that one of them, when these punc- 
tilious disabilities were removed, made it her 
first request to be allowed to cross on foot the 
beautiful bridge over the Elbe, on which she 
had looked daily from her palace window for 
twenty years of her life. Had the old order of 
things gone on in the old orderly way, I cannot 
conceive the possibility of a Saxon princess be. 
coming a writer for the public stage; but the 
world convulsion had begun before the birth of 
the Princess Amelia, and, by the time she was 
twelve years old, it had shaken to their very 
foundations the thrones, powers, and prince- 
doms of Germany. Old grandeurs sat lament- 
ing, and cut but a sorry figure, and old forms 
became as old rags.— Medon. And, what is 
more, all the patching and bedizening they 
have had since does not seem to have entirely 
restored them to public respect.—Alda. From 
this time till 1815, the Princess Amelia shared 
in all the vicissitudes of her family: saw her 
uncle-king twice exiled from his estates, and 
twice restored, a prisoner—and again on his 
throne ; and during these chances, and changes, 
and reverses, which occurred during the most 
momentous period of a woman’s life, from the 
age of twelve to that of three-and-twenty, what 
Amelia of Saxony, with all her good and rare 
gifte of nature, her quick perceptions, and 





the Queen Maria Amelia, and the Princess |act and performance could give it ?—That is 
| the point.” 


And though Mrs, J. goes on with a more 
general topic, it is so beautifully treated that 
we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of con- 
tinuing the quotation :— 

“ Medon. And a very doubtful point! If 
‘many a gem of purest ray serene’ lie hidden 
in dark unfathomable depths of poverty and 
misery, many a flower, born to diffuse fra- 
grance and blessedness through God’s world, 
droops faint, or runs rank in the confined 
atmosphere of a court, or in some similar hot- 
bed, where light and heat (which are truth 
and love) are admitted by measure. It were 
to be wished that the two extremes of society 
could be a little more just to each other; while 
you shall hear the vulgar great wondering and 
speculating over genius and refinement in a 
ploughman poet and a corn-law rhymer, you 
shall see the vulgar little, incredulous of the 
human sympathies, the tender yearnings, the 
brilliant, though often unemployed, capacities 
of those lifted above their sordid wants and 
cares: yet are they all one brotherhood and 
sisterhood : ay, ‘one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin!’ Many a genius rests mute 
and inglorious within a trophied vault as well 
as in a village churchyard, equally stifled and 
smothered up by impediments and obstructions 
infinite. I should adore your Princess Amelia, 
if it were only for giving us a proof of this 
great truth. How came this princess, for 
example, to be the first of her sex who stepped 
forth from the recesses of her palace to be 





judged by her people at the common bar of 
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public criticism? In others of her class, the 
same or some corresponding power may have 
existed ; but where got she the courage to 
manifest it in a country still under the in- 
fluence of the old system of etiquettes and 
usages? Would she have had this courage, 
think you, while her uncle Frederic Augustus 
lived ?— Alda. If my impression of his character 
be just, he would never have permitted such an 
infraction of all royal rule of right, and she 
would never have disobeyed him. Her two 
brothers, the present king, and the accom. 
plished and liberaleminded Prince John, have 
grown up under a different order of things: 
to their sister’s literary efforts they have not 
only given their sanction, but their approving 
sympathy also. After the restoration of the 
royal family, the Princess Amelia accompanied 
her father, Prince Max, to Italy; one of her 
younger sisters, the Princess Maria, having 
married in 1817 the present Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany ; and another of her sisters, 
the Princess Louisa, having married his father, 
the late Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, 
in 1821; in 1819, her younger sister, Josepha, 
married Ferdinand VII. of Spain. It was said 
that Ferdinand had first offered his hand to 
the Princess Amelia, and that she declined it, 
as she has invariably rejected every proposal 
of the same kind. She paid a visit to her 
sister in Spain, in company with her father, 
in 1824, and remained there some months. 
She also visited France, but was never, I 
believe, in England. In 1827, her uncle, King 
Frederic Augustus, died, leaving a daughter only 
(the Princess Augusta), and was succeeded by 
his brother Anthony, a good-natured, but weak 
and superstitious old man, who had no children, 
and was exceedingly attached to the Princess 
Amelia. I have been told that the manner in 
which she used her influence over him endeared 
her not only to the court, but to the people. 
Then, in 1830, occurred the revolution which 
changed the government of Saxony from a des- 
potism to a limited monarchy, with an upper 
and lower house of assembly: at the same time, 
Prince Max, the next heir, resigned his claims 
in favour of his son, Frederic, who took the 
reins of government with the title of Crown 
Prince and Co-regent of Saxony. King An- 
thony died in 1836. Good old Prince Max, 
whose health had long been failing, lived from 
this time in complete seclusion, and we hear no 
more of him till his death, which occurred 
about two years since. These circumstances, 
already well known to you, I have thrown 
together briefly, and under one point of view, 
that you might form a picture in your own 
mind of the relation in which Princess Amelia 
stood to the events and personages around her 
—the circle in which she moved, lived, and 
worked, silently, as it should seem, for a long 
while at least. ‘To all appearance, she was 
passing her time much as usual, dividing her 
year between Dresden and the beautiful sum- 
mer palace of Pillnitz on the banks of the Elbe ; 
—when, in 1833, she sent her drama of ¢ Liige 
und Wahrheit’ (Falsehood and Truth), to the 
principal theatre (the Hof Theatre) at Berlin, 
under the name of Amelia Heiter. Not the 
slightest suspicion seems to have been enter- 
tained of the real name and rank of the au- 
thoress, and it remained unnoticed till Feb. 
ruary 1834. On the birthday of the young 
Princess of Mecklenberg (a daughter of the 
King of Prussia), it was got up at the private 
theatre of the Prinzessinen-Pallast, apparently 
because they had nothing else ready for the oc- 
casion ; it pleased a royal and courtly audience, 
was immediately produced publicly at the Hof 





Theatre at Berlin with complete success, and | 
soon afterwards upon every stage in Ger- 
many.” 

But argument is unnecessary to demonstrate | 
the dramatic worth of these compositions ; their | 
great success on their native soil is the sure 
criterion of their high deserts,— 


*« The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give,” 


and applauding audiences are on the whole! 
the best judges, if not the most astute critics. | 
The only inquiry that remains for us is, What) 
may English opinion be of such simple com. | 
pounds ? and we trust we may reply, that our | 
high-seasoned dishes have not so depraved our | 
taste and corrupted our appetite as to make us| 
disrelish these lively, lifelike, natural, and! 
charming performances. A refinement and | 
elevation of the best of Marmontel, they fur-! 
nish for every class, and for all ages, that de-) 
light and instruction which the French writer | 
limited to a single view, the cultivation of 
youth ; and they are thickly sprinkled with | 
touches of beauty and pathos, which would shed | 
a lustre on the highest places of the comic or! 
tragic muse. i 

Of the two plays given after the introduction*® | 
in the first volume, viz. ‘* Falsehood and 


ages, but depending entirely on an unaffected 
developement of character, and resulting cir. 
cumstances, to choose any extract which can 
afford a fair idea of the whole: but we must 
endeavour to make a selection, and take part of 
a scene between Willmar (the accepted lover of 
Juliana) and Frederica, her lowly cousin, a 
creature of sincerity and truth :— 

*¢ Willmar. Do you think your cousin 
Juliana will be here again in the course of the 
morning ?— Frederica. I think she will. — 
Willmar. Permit me to wait for her. [He 
sits down and takes a book from the table]. 
A new Annual, [ see, with drawings and en. 
gravings. — Frederica. It is my cousin’s.— 
Willmar. Have you read it?—Frederica. 0 
no! how should I find time to read such 
things ?-— Willmar. I presume you are not 
very fond of reading ?—Frederica. Yes, but 
then it must be——-[She stops. ]— Willmar. 
Well, what must it be ?—-Frederica. I mean, 
it ought to be something more useful.— Will. 
mar. But nowadays, in literature the useful and 
the agreeable are blended; we have historical 
romances. Here, for instance, is the history 
of Mary Stuart arranged in the most delicious 
poetry.—Frederica. It may be so, and yet 
——Willmar. Such « production has at once 


Truth,” and “ The Uncle,” the translator pre-| all the attraction of truth, and all the charm of 
fers the latter, owing, perhaps, to the admirable | fiction. Frederica. Of truth ?—I do not quite 


acting she has seen of the principal character ; 


jagree with you. — Willmar. 


} 


How s0 ?— 


but, for our parts, on perusal, we certainly like | Frederica. I think truth can never be inter. 


the former best ; except that the dénowdment| 


| 
| 


woven with fiction without in some degree 


deals fer too mildly with Juliana, whose pro- | suffering from the contact.— Willmar [with an 
pensity for falsehood and intrigue causes all the | expression of surprise]. Perhaps you may be 
mischief and misery in which the action iS right there.—Frederica. And therefore it is 


involved. 


with so much simplicity, and offering neither 
striking situations nor highly wrought pass- 











* Of the desultory nature of this essay, the writer's 
opinions on the equality of the sexes, and defence of her 
former publications on the subject, the following example 
may suffice :— 

** Medon. To confound together the social duties of 
the two sexes is surely a most dangerous and most ab- 
surd mistake; and this is the point at issue.—Alda. My 
astonishment is, that it could ever have been mooted : 
it never had been, were woman in her natural position, 
Medon. And what do you cal] her natural position ?—~ Alda. 
She is the helpmate of man. The squaw who bears her 
husband’s hunting tackle, and cooks his meal, is in her 
natural position, relatively to the state of society in which 

lives. So was Madame Rowland, when she acted as 
her husband's secretary, wrote fur him, spoke for him, 
and died for him.—Medon, Then, whatever man may do, 
woman may do ?—Alda. Can she?—but it is not a ques- 
tion—she cannot !—you cannot overcome organic differ- 
ences. My profession of faith, since you call for it, may 
be summed up in few words. I believe that men and 
women were created one in species; equally rational 
beings with improvable faculties; equally responsible to 
God for the use or abuse of the faculties intrusted to 
them; equally free to choose the good and refuse the 
evil; equally destined to an equal immortality. — Medon, 
Ali this I devoutly believe.— Aida. Well, then, this being 
gtanted, 1 do not see that the divine gospel law, under 
which we live, makes any distinction in the amount of 
virtue, purity of heart and person, and self-control, re- 
uired in the two sexes. you admit this ?—Medon, 

must admit it: (aside) in theory !—Alda, Then, as a 
consequence, will you not admit that any merely conven- 
tional law which permits or creates inequality in this 
respect, must be en of gross injustice and mutual 
depravation; and that if woman could resist it, she were 
tight to to so? — Medon. If she could—— Alda, She 
would, believe me! But to proceed: this Christian prin- 
ciple of the moral equality of the two sexes being fully 
recognised, then it appears to me that the ordering of 
domestic life is our sacred province, indissolubly linked 
with the privileges and pleasures as well as the pains and 
duties of maternity; that it is our vocation, in the real 
and in the figurative sense, to keep the fire burning pure 
and clear on the domestic hearth ; and that the exclusive 
management of the executive affairs of the community at 
large belongs to men, as the natural result of their ex- 
emption from those duties and infirmities which the 
maternal organisation has entailed on the female half of 
the creation. — Medon. Your theory, like that of the 
writer of « Woman's Mission,’ supposes all women to be 
mothers, or to have a home; and this is not the fact.— 
Alda.—That it is not the fact, is a consideration which 
would lead us to the source of many contradictions and 
disorders. But you have had my theory; the practical 
part of the question would lead us too far at present— 


It is not easy from plays constructed | t4¢ these historical romances seem to me hardly 


fit reading for the unlearned ; for were it not 
almost better not to be informed at all on such 
subjects, than to be imperfectly informed, or 
imbued with false impressions of real facts or 
persons ?— Willmar [aside]. Really, the girl is 
worth talking to.” 

How pleasing and judicious is this dialogue! 
it leads to a change of partners, the process of 
which we cannot explain without copying 
nearly the whole drama, but which is thus 
wound up :— 

“* Christine (Frederica’s affectionate nurse, to 
whom she has related the circumstances). That 
is most unaccountable, and yet you are his 
bride.—F rederica. His bride! O no; I do not 
yet consider myself as such.—Christine. But, 
for Heaven’s sake, how is it ?—Frederica. My 
uncle called me yesterday into the drawing- 
room, where I found Willmar and Juliana. 
He told me that Willmar loved me, and had 
offered me his hand. I know not how I felt at 
the moment ; the fright, and I believe the joy 
too, struck me speechless. I trembled, and 
burst into tears: my uncle understood my 
tears to signify consent—drew me into his own 
room—forced on me the most beautiful presents 
of dresses and ornaments. Meantime Prince 
Adolphus sent to command Willmar’s attend. 
ance; and, half an hour before the usual hour, 
my cousin Juliana dragged me in a manner to 
the theatre, whence I did not return till very 
late. And that is all I can tell you of the 
matter.—Christine. That is certainiy quite # 
new style of match-making.—F’rederica. Alas, 
Christine; my good uncle, I fear, has again 
been in too great a hurry; he is so quick with 
every thing: he loves Willmar, he feels kindly 
towards me; what he wished, he persuaded 
himself to believe, and on this supposition he 
has acted.—Christine. And must I then lock 
up all my joy again? Tt cannot be—the banns 
have already been published.—Frederica. Yes, 





another time.” 


as I heard with terror.-Christine. And why 
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with terror ?—F’rederica. Because, till now, I 
have been unobserved, unknown: I am now 
rendered an object of remark, only to be, at 
the same time, an object of ridicule-—Christine. 
Ridicule !—if you are married to Herr Will- 
mar ?—And, after all, he must marry you—he 
cannot go back.—Frederica. And do you, 
Christine, think me base enough to accept his 
hand, unless assured of his love? and—l[in a 

melancholy tone]—he does not love me.— 
’ Christine. And why should he not love you, I 
should like to know ?—Frederica. As long as 
I never dreamed of such a thing, I was tran- 
quil, and even happy; but all is changed 
now. One moment of hope that I might pos- 
sess such a heart has destroyed my peace for 
ever.” 

The second volume contains three other 
equally characteristic and pleasing plays ; but 
we feel that any extracts must be so imperfect 
in illustrating them, that we must leave them 
untouched, with our most hearty recommend- 
ations. 








Lady Jane Grey; an Historical Romance. 
By Thomas Miller. 3 vols.12mo. London, 
1840. Colburn, 

Mr. Mitver already occupies a high rank 

among the writers of historical romance, which, 

notwithstanding the opinion put by the Prin- 
cess Amelia of Saxony into the mouth of her 
heroine, Frederica, is certainly, when well exe- 
cuted, a very interesting and delightful species 
of reading. No doubt it mingles the invented 
with the traditionary, and alters and perverts, 
if you will, the records handed down to us by 

History: but what is history? Is it perfect 

truth? Do we all agree as to the characters it 

represents to us, the circumstances under which 


they acted, the motives by which they were 
impelled, or the absolute events which resulted 


from these combinations? Alas, no! ‘The 
line between trne history and fable is so thin 
that an author may fairly transgress its appa- 
rent limit, and seem to pass from the one side 
into the other, without in reality having left 


the realm of verity for that of falsehood ; or, | 


vice versa, the land of shadow for that of sub. 
stance. Imagination, in works of this kind, 
may only supplant misrepresentation in works 
of the other deseription, and as we are fore- 
warned that we have to deal with the former, 
it is even a less dangerous source of error than 
the latter, which is imposed upon us with all the 
impressment and eircumstantiality of undeni- 
able fact. But leaving this argument, we may 
justly say of Mr. Miller’s performance, that it 
has no tendency to lead the reader astray; for 
whilst he has taken the utmost pains to draw 
his historieal personages with accuracy, from 
patient investigation of the best authorities, 
and much of contemporary light lately de- 
rived from the publication of state and family 
papers, he has at the same time so completely 
marked his fictitious agents and their ac- 
tions, that no one can ever confound them 
or mistake the one for the other. Thus, 
on the one hand, we have Edward VI., Lady 
Jane Grey, Northumberland, Suffolk and his 
Duchess, Guilford, Cecil, and others, all painted 
with singular fidelity ; and, on the other, Dusk- 
ena, a being believed to be possessed of super- 
natural powers; her grandson, Gilbert Pots ; 
Wardour, a lover of the hapless Lady Jane; 
aud Amy, her faithful friend, &c. involved, 
and producing extraordinary effects, in the plot, 
which it has pleased the writer to invent, to 
give a deep dramatic interest to his story, and 
enable him to introduce his inferior and general 


portraits with the costume and manners of the 
age. In these respects there is very great 
merit in the work. There is no exaggeration 
in aught that concerns the real actors on the 
scene; and it is only on his supernatural 
means (consistent with the superstitions of the 
period) that Mr. Miller depends for his more 
powerful and marvellous conditions. Another 
of his admirable qualities is that which we 
would expect from his former productions, 
his feeling in poetry, and his fine perception of 
external nature. Of this the opening of the 
book affords a sweet example :— 

* But few of the thousands who wander 
through the princely avenues of Greenwich 
Park in the present day, are aware of the wild 
features it presented three centuriesago; when 
'its steep hill-sides were overgrown with thick 
| underwood, and hundreds of old oaks bared 
| their broad branches to the summer-sunshine, 
| or shook their knotted arms in defiance at the 
| black skies, and hollow winds of winter. 
| There was then a savage and forest-like look 
jin its scenery, which bore but little resemblance 
to its present appearance, if we except the en- 
closure, still known as the Wilderness ; and 
| wheve a few straggling deer may even yet be 
seen, couched amid the dark green bracken, or 
carrying their stately antlers erect, among the 
picturesque and jagged stems of the aged haw- 
jthorns. For miles around, the country had 
;then a grand but fearful look: a deep wood. 
jland threw its immense shadow over the high 
| brow of Shooter’s Hill, and stretched far away 
| beyond the grey walls of Eltham Palace, thus 
| affording a safe shelter to the numerous bands 
|of robbers and rebels, who at this period in- 
'fested the neighbourhood. Blackheath, which 
{has been the scene of so many terrors and 
\triumphs, where Roman and Dane have in 
| succession encamped, where Wat Tyler assem- 
{bled his rough but determined followers, and 
: London poured forth her thousands to welcome 
|back the chivalry of Agincourt, wore a far 
different aspect to what it does in the present 
,;day. The broad, bare, and dusky space which 
| we now tread, was in summer-time covered 
with thousands of gaudy heath-flowers, while 
the yellow furze and golden broom flaunted 
their bright blossoms, as if in mockery at the 
blasted and solitary trees, on which, during the 
‘reign of Henry the Eighth, had bleached the 
bones of so many of his victims. Nearly tra- 
|versing the same direction as at present, a 
brown, rugged, high-road, went grovelling its 
way beside the moss-covered and weather- 
beaten palings of the park, until its winding 
| course was lost to the eye amid the dark um- 
brage of the distant hill. High above the sur- 
rounding scenery, and occupying the very 
eminence on which the Observatory now 
stands, rose the grey and battlemented towers 
of Greenwich castle, then a strong fortress, 
from which the warning beacon had so often 
blazed. Such were the general features of the 
landscape three hundred years ago: and to 
which we would now draw the attention of our 
readers. But it is in the interior of the beau- 
tiful park where our story first opens.” 

Of the author’s ability to do justice to his 
historical dramatis persone, the following ex- 
tract will be sufficient evidence. It describes 
the earlier portion of a meeting between Nor- 
thumberland and Cecil, after the former had 
taken steps to secure the succession of the 
crown to Lady Jane Grey :— 

“ His thoughts were, however, soon turned 
into another channel by the entrance of an at- 
tendant, who came to announce that Sir Wil- 
liam Cecil waited without ;— then retired to 











conduct the deep-plotting politician into the 
room. The countenance of the aspiring secre- 
tary (who first contrived to raise himself in the 
service of the Protector Somerset, and then to 
advance in Northumberland’s favour, by aiding 
in the downfal of the former), wore not then 
that forbidding look which we trace in the por- 
traits of the future Lord Burleigh. True, 
there was still the same high pile of forehead ; 
the deep-sunken eye, and that immense length 
of feature which we see in the Bodleian por- 
trait; but at the time he became a chief mover 
in our story, there was a blandness and pleasing 
expression in his features, in place of that stern- 
ness which after-years of care brought. He 
was then the smiling, but cunning courtier ; 
the man whom but few of the readers of history 
would believe him to be; for it is only by the 
publication of the late letters from the State 
Paper Office that his true character has been 
brought to light. But even in his younger 
years, one skilled in reading the human face 
would have concluded that he was not a man 
to be trusted, unless his own interest tallied 
with the affairs in hand. There was a rest- 
lessness in his deep, penetrating eye—although 
at times his piercing glance fixed itself upon 
those with whom he came in contact, when un- 
observed, then wandered to another object the 
instant it was detected, as if afraid that his 
eyes might betray what was then passing in 
that capacious mind. ‘There was something 
cold and cautious in the manner in which the 
duke received his powerful secretary—a kind 
of stiff deference, such as may often be observed 
in one holding a high station in life, who is, 
nevertheless, compelled to avail himself of the 
clearer judgment and mightier mind of his 
inferior in rank. ‘I regret to hear that you 
have been unwell of late,’ said the duke, after 
the stiff and cumbrous compliments had been 
gone through, ‘but I have sworn in Sir John 
Cheek as an assistant secretary, that the busi- 
ness may fall somewhat lighter upon you.” The 
duke looked closely into the countenance of 
Cecil as he spoke, to see what change this un- 
pleasant announcement would make in his 
features; but he had to deal with one who 
was a deeper dissembler than himself, and who 
allowed not a trace of his feelings to be seen. 
* Your grace is ever considerate of your humble 
servant,’ said the wily statesman, bowing low, 
and throwing a smile into his countenance, 
‘and doeth nothing that is unbecoming of your 
superior wisdom.’ Northumberland bit his lip ; 
he felt the full force of the insincere compli- 
ment, but it was one of tliose home-thrusts 
which even a great man must bow to when it 
is accompanied by such a smile; for his ‘ supe- 
rior wisdom’ was then about to be displayed by 
consulting Cecil on the very objects which 
weighed heaviest upon his mind. ‘ Better seat 
yourself, Sir William,’ said the duke, ringing a 
small silver bell, and ordering the attendant to 
bring in wine, and retrim the lamp. ‘ We must 
not cause a relapse by our neglect.’—And so he 
ran on with his compliments, which were just 
as interesting and unmeaning as they are in the 
present day. But Cecil was determined to come 
to the matter of business at once, and drank 
long life and health of the king, adding, ‘ How 
fareth his gracious highness by this time? I 
have not had mine eyes blessed by the light of 
his royal countenance for these three last days.’ 
‘Our beloved sovereign hath his health but in- 
differently,’ said Northumberland ; then adding, 
while he kept his eye upon Cecil, ‘ He hath 
searcely tasted a cup of wine since he drank 
happiness to the nuptials of our son Dudley, 
and our most virtuous and pions daughter the 
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Lady Jane Grey.’ ‘Doth, then, his highness’s 
complaint baffle the skill of the leeches?’ said 
Cecil, pressing the matter still closer, for he was 
fully prepared for the duke’s answer. ‘Or do 
you not think that the cares of state, though 
greatly lightened by your grace’s wisdom, are 
somewhat too weighty for his weak health and 
tender years?’ ‘Thou hast hit it, good Sir 
William,’ said the duke, seizing the silver 
drinking cup, and quite elated that the secre- 
tary had, as he thought, by chance stumbled 
upon the very heart of the business. ‘It is 
that which preyeth upon his spirits ; and fear- 
ing that his days may be but few, he hath also 
a dread that the old religion may again spread 
over the land, and render null and void all that 
has hitherto been done to establish our new 
faith ;—and it is on this matter,’ added he, 
after a brief pause, ‘that I would fain have thy 
opinion.’ ‘I fear me,’ said the crafty secretary, 
who was not ignorant of the height to which 
Northumberland’s ambition soared, ‘that the 
Princess Mary hath too long enjoyed her reli- 
gious forms without let to change them now; 
but, assuredly, she who has been dealt with so 
leniently will let others enjoy their own faith 
unmolested.’ ‘That will but be a sorry trust,’ 
replied the duke, shaking his head.”’ 

Mr. Miller had one difficulty to surmount in 
creating a deep sympathy for his subject, 
namely, that its catastrophe was already known, 
and that even the poet’s genius could hardly 
excite human feelings more strongly than the 
simple narrative with which we are all so 
familiar. But in order to shew how very success- 
ful he has been in this case, we shall select, for 
our concluding example, the deathbed of the 
poor young king, Edward VI., whose imme. 
diate fate is attributed to his being poisoned 
with flowers at the instigation of the ambitious 
Northumberland. This passage will also serve 
to illustrate the appearance the reputed witch 
Duskena, and other points in the composition 
of the novel, so that our readers may form their 
own opinion of its more striking attributes and 
great variety of attraction. 

* Could aught have awakened in the bosom 
of Duskena a feeling of pity and awe, the 
sudden transition from the room she had just 
passed (which blazed with a hundred lights 
that ed far across the broad bosom of the 
river) to that wherein the young monarch was 
confined, would have called it forth. ‘T'wo tall 
wax-lights stood in the rich candelabras of 
silver, and threw a glimmering twilight over 
the apartment, which seemed to deepen the 
shadows in the niches, and here and there 
threw many a dark fold on the velvet coverlet, 
while it gave to the pale features of the dying 
monarch a yet more deathly look. At the foot 
of the bed stood Archbishop Cranmer, his hands 
still uplifted towards heaven, as they were while 
in the act of prayer. Latimer stood beside 
him, the old Greek Testament suspended from 
his girdle, while he himself rested with his 
head downwards, and leaning on his staff, as if 
he was still buried in deep devotion. Arundel 
and Cecil stood on either side of the couch, 
while Edward, with his hands compressed, and 
his eyes closed, seemed ( but for his faint quick 
breathing) already dead. In the background 
stood the physicians, their arms folded, and 
their eyes fixed on the floor, like images of 
despair, meditating in gloomy silence over the 
scene. Even the heart of Northumberland 
sank within him, as the dying youth recognised 
him, and put out his hand, while he faintly 
whispered ‘Has she come?’ The duke made 
no reply, but pointed to where the hag stood, 


giutting her savage gaze upon the king. Her 





eye had already wandered round to every face 
in the group: with Arundel she exchanged a 
glance of recognition and deep meaning; to 
Cecil she gave such a look as made the colour 
for a moment abandon his cheek; while her 
eyes flashed with hatred and vengeance as she 
gazed upon the countenance of Cranmer. And 
had the prelate at that moment known the 
strange being that stood before him, or heard 
her there thunder forth the cause of her hatred, 
his very frame would have shook at the 
thoughts of the deed, which all his prayers and 
tears had not then washed out, and which even 
sat heavy on the soul of the dying monarch. 
As the glances of the old hag wandered from 
the features of Cranmer to the royal invalid, 
and then seemed to settle on the floor of the 
apartment, her thin withered fingers ran hur- 
riedly over the handle of her staff, like the 
talons of a dying hawk, which, in its last 
agony, possesses the will to strike, even when 
its strength has failed. Her whole frame 
seemed moved by some strong inward convul- 
sion; her brow became dark as midnight; and 
her haggard bosom shook, until, grasping her 
staff with a firm clutch, she closed her eyes, 
and, by some powerful effort, soon stood again 
as collected as the calmest observer in the 
group. . se 

** Tt was a wild but solemn scene, to witness 
the shrivelled form of that fearful old hag, in 
her tattered garments, presiding like some evil 
spirit over a death-bed. To see her unsightly 
rags blend with the rich escutcheon, and min. 
gle fearlessly with the grim and golden lions 
that blazed on the crimson covering of the chair, 
while the heavy tapestry, which dropped its 
folds over the very couch where so many ill- 
starred beauties had slept in royal state, beside 
the departed voluptuary, fell down and buried 
half her form in deep shadow ; and save the 
rippling of the river, which went murmuring 
through the deep midnight, all was silent as 
the grave. ‘Is there any hope, good mother ?’ 
said Edward, in a faint voice, which scarcely 
exceeded a whisper, yet fell distinctly on every 
ear in that apartment. ‘ None!’ answered 
Duskena, in a solemn tone, which sounded 
through every heart: ‘the hand of Death is 
upon thee.’ She then released his arm; and 
uplifting the nosegay, gazed upon him for seve- 
ral moments in silence, while a deep sigh escaped 
the monarch’s lips, as he muttered to himself, 
‘ Then all is over!’ * Wilt thou not essay 
thine art upon him ?’ said Cranmer ; ‘ perad- 
venture it may be the means of prolonging his 
life a few more days.’ ‘ The houseless beggar 
who shelters beneath the sharp-hawthorn,’ said 
Duskena, ‘ and feels the cold night-wind bite 
through his very skin, will soon find an end to 
all his miseries, if his blood floweth as feebly as 
the King of England's. Not all the broad lands 
of this realm, if sold, could purchase him life 
beyond the morrow.’ ‘* Old woman,’ said La- 
timer, now speaking, ‘ if it pleaseth the Al- 
mighty God, he can, in His great mercy, yet 
prolong his days for many to-morrows yet to 
come. With H1st there is nothing impossible. 
Spes mea in Deo.’ ‘ If the last blood of Eng- 
land’s kings were alone centered in his veins, it 
would before sunrise be cold,’ answered the old 
hag; who let fall the poisoned flowers, as if by 
chance, upon the coverlet, and saw the feeble 
monarch draw them towards lim, and, after 
smelling, gaze ardently upon them: ‘ before 
another cock-crow, ye will believe the truth of 
what I have said. Neither medicine nor prayers 
will be of any more avail.’ ‘ Wilt thou not, 
then, try thy skill upon his highness ?’ said one 


of the physicians. ‘1 have answered ye all,’ /literat 


replied Duskena. ‘He whom ye call his high. 
ness will soon be no more than the starved 
wretch whom the traveller findeth dead upon 
the highway, and.whose name and kindred are 
all unknown.’ ‘ We have. administered to his 
highness’s grace a sleeping draught, which may 
bring on a repose until the dawn,’ continued 
the leech, without deigning to reply to the bold 
expressions which she had so fearlessly uttered. 
* He will then be freed from all the power of 
our medicine ; and perchance, when he awakes, 
thon wilt think differently.” ‘I hear thee,’ 
replied the hag: ‘ trouble me no more. When 
he sleeps again, it will be the sleep of death, 
Listen ; his senses are already wandering, 
| Disturb him no more, but let his spirit pass 
freely.’ And the old woman partly threw open 
the window as she spoke, and let in a strong 
current of air, which drove the flames of the 
candles aside, and shook the rich curtains; 
while she muttered, in half-suppressed tones, 
‘ Heat and cold may now fall on him alike; 
he shall never feel the effects of either again,’ 
The physician was about to remonstrate against 
so unusual an act ; but Northumberland beck. 
oned him to be silent, and he obeyed; while 
Duskena again seated herself in the chair of 
state, and, resting her head on her staff, re. 
mained silent. Meantime, the dying king 
seemed utterly unconscious of what was going 
!on around him ; neither the conversation which 
| had passed, the rustling of the curtains, nor the 
now audible roar of the river, arrested for a 
moment his attention. For some time his thin 
fingers continued to play with the flowers, and 
his memory wandered to other scenes as he 
talked to himself; and thus ran his thoughts: 
‘Frail emblems! how ye resemble myself, 
plucked thus early from your stems to wither 
and die. The sun will shine upon your fair 
companions when ye are no more ; the refresh. 
ing dews can never cheer ye again; the soft 
summer showers have fallen their last upon 
your leaves. Other buds will blow in your 
places, now you are gone; like me, you will 
soon be forgotten. Ye die, and have no ending, 
while I live again after death. Death !’ echoed 
the young king, after a long pause; ‘ myste- 
rious change, after a few brief years of care! 
what art thou? Ihave set my feet upon the 
tranquil grave, where flowers fair as yourselves 
bloomed, and thought how, after a few years, 
there would be no trace that aught human 
slept there. Nonght to tell that the heart 
which once beat with joy or hope, or ached 
with care and pain, slumbered beneath those 
flowers—nought that might distinguish the 
sovereign from the slave ; for all alike mingle 
in the same common mould. ‘ The small and 
great are there, and the servant is free from 
his master. There the prisoners rest together ; 
they hear not the voice of the oppressors. 
There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” But will all appear 
alike before the great tribunal of Hrm whose 
all-searching eye looketh through our inmost 
secrets ? before whom all motives and all hu- 
man actions are laid bare? Alas! I fear to 
know: my soul shrinks back alarmed into its 
inmost depths, as if it called upon me to shelter 
it. Wonld to God that I had obeyed all its 
dictates! It appeals to me now, when it 18 
beyond my power to save it. God of mercy, 
my hope is in thee !’” 

In conclusion, we have only to repeat our 
encomium upon the merits of this work, which 
does honour to its author, and, as we have 
stated, places him in a front rank among the 
most eminent eultivaters of this spesievof polite 
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LS 
The History of Ireland. By Thomas Moore, 

Esq. (in 4 vols.), Vol. III. Lardner’s Cab- 

inet Cyclopedia, Vol.121. Small 8vo. pp. 327. 

London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

Tuts volume brings the Irish history down to 
the year 1545, temp. Henry VIII., and we 
fear the author has left himself tvo little room 
to finish it satisfactorily in another volume ; 
unless, indeed, with a want of proportion, into 
which his imaginative nature has led him by 
inducing him to bestow too great a share of his 
attention upon the early, romantic, and le- 
gendary portions of his studious labour. The 
present tome, it is true, travels over three 
centuries and a half, but the importance of the 
events which followed in the reign of Elizabeth, 
under the Stuarts, and Cromwell alone, not to 
speak of later years, seems to us to require three 
volumes of more, instead of the one volume to 
which Mr. Moore announces his work to be 
limited. 

We pass rapidly through the reign of John 
in ten pages; and Henry III. is dismissed in 
not quite twice as many. The three Edwards 
conduct us to page 118; and Richard IL, 
Henry IV. V. VI., Edward IV. V., and 
Richard III., to page 196. Henry VII. 
occupies some thirty-five pages; and from page 
230 to the end, we have the best division of the 
publication, viz. the reign of Henry VIII., 
which appears to be carefully written, and to 
have beneficially consulted the new materials 
which the two volumes of ‘Irish State Pa- 
pers,” published four or five years ago, have 
afforded the historian. 

As specimens of the work we begin with the 
close of the reign of Edward III. :— 

“It was (says the author) in the reign of 
the second Edward that a university was, for 
the first time, founded within the city of 
Dublin.* A bull had been obtained for this 
object from Pope Clement V., by John Lech, 
archbishop of Dublin ; and the task of carrying 
it into effect devolved upon his successor, 
Alexander de Bicknor, by whom statutes for 
the government of the university were es- 
tablished. ‘To all students frequenting this 
university, which was founded in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, protection was extended by Edward 
III.¢; and in the vear 1364, his son Lionel, 
duke of Clarence, granted to the dean and 
chapter an acre of land at Stachallane, and the 
advowson of the church, to provide for the pay- 
ment of ten marks a-year to a person of the 
order of St. Augustine, to deliver a lecture 
upon divinity in the scholars’ room.§ An or- 
dinance passed by the English parliament, in 
the fifth year of this reign, ‘ that there should 
be one and the same law for the Irish and the 
English,’ is frequently referred to in the once 
interesting controversy with which Molyneux, 
the friend of Locke, connected his name. 
There is also another inquiry bearing upon the 
same question, which has no less divided our 
historical antiquaries,—namely, at what period 
Ireland began to have a parliament of her own; 





* « Ware's « Antiquities,’ chap. xxxvii. sect. 3.” 

t ‘* One of the rules laid down for the government of 
this projected seminary would be thought, at the present 
day, rather startlingly liberal :—* We ordain, also, that 
we and our successors may choose a secular regent in 
divinity, of any order of worship or religion whatsoever 
(de quacumque religione), who may actually read lectures 
on the Bible, in our church of St. Patrick, without 
pA contradiction or calumny from any person what- 
soever,’” 

i “* The king, in granting the desired protection, de- 
clares strongly his sense of the benefit of such studies; 
adding that, by those who most cultivate them, morality 
and virtue are most cherished, and peace in the land best 
Preserved.—Patent Roll, 32 Ed. 111.” 

§ ** * History and Antiquities of St. Patyjck’s Cathedral,’ 
by William Monck Mason ;—a most valuable contribution 
to our antiquarian literature.” 





and it seems to be agreed upon by the best au- 
thorities, that, until the reign of Edward IT., 
all the deliberative meetings held in that king- 
dom, by whatsoever name they may have been 
called, were rather general assemblies of 
the great men, than, properly, parliaments.* 
That they were sometimes considerable in 
numbers, as well as in rank, appears from a 
parliament of this description, held in the year 
1302, at which were present no less than 156 
persons; and in the following reign, a general 
assembly or parliament was convened ; which, 
in addition to all the English nobility in Ire- 
land, included likewise the four archbishops, 
ten bishops, the abbot of St. Thomas, the prior 
of Kilmainham, and the dean and chapter of 
Dublin. There were likewise present, on this 
occasion, several great Irish lords, among whom 
are the following, and thus designated,— 
O’Hanlon, duke of Oriel; O’Donnell, duke of 
Tyrconnel; O'Neill, duke of Tyrone. Until 
the period when regular parliaments began to 
be held in Ireland, it was usual to transmit 
thither, from time to time, the laws made by 
the English legislature, to be there proclaimed, 
inrolled, and executed, as laws also of Ireland ; 
and there can be little doubt that what was 
then styled a parliament in that kingdom was 
no more than the summoning of the great men 
of the realm together, reading over to them 
the law or laws transmitted from England, 
and enjoining that they should obey them.+ 
Among the last notices, respecting Ireland, 
that occur in the records of this reign, a curious 
entry in the Issue Roll for the year 1376 may 
for its quiet significance deserve to be noticed : 
—Richard Dere and William Stapolyn came 
over to England to inform the king how very 
badly Ireland was governed. The king or- 
dered them to be paid ten pounds for their 
trouble.” + 

Our next selection is spiced with romance 
and anecdote, the latter, perhaps, sufficiently 
known :— 

** In consequence of his having been attainted 
by Poynings’ parliament, the Earl of Kildare 
had been sent in custody to Engiand, where he 
still remained a prisoner; and so deeply did 
his lady, the countess, feel this event, that it 
was the cause, we are told, of her death. One 
of the charges urged against him was, that he 
had sacrilegiously burnt down the church of 
Cashel ; and the success of the defence made by 
him, when examined, respecting this outrage, 
in the royal presence, shews, if true, that the 
monarch’s relish for Irish simplicity and hu- 
mour was somewhat more awake than his sense 
of dignity or of justice. Confessing the fact of 
his having burnt down the church, Kildare 
pleaded as his excuse, that ‘he thought the 
archbishop was in it;’ which, being said with 
an odd bluntness peculiar to this lord, had the 
effect of at once amusing and prepossessing the 
king in his favour ; — such natural frankness 
appearing incompatible with the finesse and 
intrigue attributed to Kildare. Henry had 
advised him, on the first hearing of his case, to 





* “*Speech of Sir John Davies, when speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, published by Leland, vol. ii. 
Appendix.” , 

+ ‘* The mandate issued by Henry III., in transmitting 
to his Irish deputy, Richard de Burgh, the laws and 
charter of King John, shews how simple was, at that time, 
the process by which English statutes were made binding 
upon Ireland :—* Mandamus vobis firmiter pracipientes, 
quatenus certa die et loco faciatis venire coram vobis 
archiepiscopos, episcopos, abbates, priores, comites, et 
barones, milites et libere tenentes, et ballivos singulorum 
comitatuum, et coram eis publice legi faciatis Cartam 
domini J. Regis patris nostri . . . . + + et preci- 
piatis eis ex parte nostra, quod leges illas et consuetu- 
dines. in Carta pradicta contentas de cetero firmiter 
teneant et observent.’—C/ose Roll, 12 Hen. III.” 

T * Issues of the Exchequer.” 





provide himself with good counsel, adding that 
his cause, he feared, would require it. ‘I will 
then choose,’ said the earl, ‘ the best counsel in 
England.’ ‘ And who is that ?’ asked Henry. 
‘Marry, the king himself,’ replied Kildare. 
‘Whereat,’ says the chronicler, ‘the king 
langhed.’” So much, however, did all this 
simplicity of manner win upon the royal mind, 
that when the counsel against Kildare, in con- 
cluding his charge, said vehemently, that ‘ not 
all Ireland could govern this man,’ the king re- 
plied, ‘ Then he is the fittest man to govern all 
Ireland.’ ” 

We are sorry that our next quotation must 
evince a plentiful lack of information respecting 
Irish history. It comprises the whole of two 
reigns, and is as follows :— 

“During the nominal reign of the fifth 
Edward, and the short usurpation of Richard 
III. the condition of Ireland remained unim- 
proved and unchanged. Throughout this brief 
and bloody period, the power of the Pale was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Geraldines, 
the Earl of Kildare performing the functions of 
lord deputy, while his brother, Sir Thomas of 
Laccagh, was lord chancellor of the kingdom. 
In a parliament held at Dublin, by the Earl of 
Kildare, an act was passed which, for its un- 
usually peaceful purport, may deserve to be re- 
membered. It was enacted, ‘ That the mayor 
and bailiffs of Waterford might go in pilgrim. 
age to St. James of Compostella in Spain, 
leaving sufficient deputies to govern that city 
in their absence.’ By another act of this par- 
liament, the corporation and men of the town 
of Ross were authorised to ‘ reprise themselves 
against robbers.”* Such are the only incidents 
worthy of any notice that occur in our scanty 
records of this reign, which was brought to a 
close by the battle of Bosworth, on the 22d of 
August, 1485.” 

It would be a waste of time to enter upon 
the sanguinary conflicts which never ceased to 
crimson this unhappy country with blood, the 
impatience of government, the butcheries of 
rival barbarians, or the struggles and intrigues 
of ambition with which every passage of this 
history is filled. The sketch, as we have ob- 
served, is rapid and concise, and from its nature 
could not be expected to evolve much of no- 
velty. The latter half of the volume is, as we 
have remarked, the most worthy of attention ; 
and from it we pick our concluding exam- 
ple :— 

‘*In a parliament appointed to be held at the 
beginning of this year, but which did not meet 
till the 13th of June, an act was passed, 
which had been suggested more than once in 
the course of this reign, conferring on Henry 
and his successors the title of king of Ireland. 
This measure was adopted in consequence of a 
notion said to be prevalent among the natives, 
that the regal dominion of the kingdom of Ire- 
land was vested in the pope for the time being ; 
and that from him the king of England held 
the lordship of that realm. It was, therefore, 
hoped that Henry’s adoption of the royal title 
would disabuse the Irish chieftains of their 
error, and lead them to acknowledge with less 
hesitation his paramount dominion. But there 
had now opened upon them a prospect, not 
merely of mercy, but of favours and honours, 
at the hands of royalty, which wanted no fur- 
ther inducement to draw them in that direc- 
tion ; and, throughout the remaining years of 
this reign, little else is left to the historian than 


* «© «In other words,’ says Sir William Betham, ‘ might 
rob the innocent to indemnify themselves for having been 

reviously plundered.’ — See ‘ Origin and History of the 
Barly Parliaments of Ireland,’ the latest and not least 
valuable of this indefatigable antiquarian’s la ” 
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to pass in review the different chiefs who, with 
an almost lavish generosity, were in the same 
breath pardoned and rewarded, and some of 
whose names still stand memorials of this truly 
wtincely policy, among the most shining and 
| seme titles of the Irish peerage. In the 
instance of a wild mountain chief, named Tir- 
logh O’Toole, this course of policy was at- 
tended with circumstances not unworthy of 
notice. The sept of the O’Tooles, whose ter- 
ritory bordered on the marches of Dublin, had 
heen, to a greater degree than many even of the 
more powerful septs, a source of annoyance and 
terror to the English Pale. Occupying the 
mountainous parts of the county of Wicklow, 
their only habitations were the wood and the 
morass; their only fortresses, the deep glens 
and mountain-passes. The reigning chief, 
however, Tirlogh O’Toole, combined with the 
ferocity of a border ravager much of that 
generous sense of honour by which the rude 
heroes of chivalry were distinguished; and, 
on one occasion, when all the great Irish 
lords, O'Neill, O’Donnell, O’Connor, and 
_ others, had leagued to invade the English 
‘Pale, Tirlogh sent word to the lord deputy, 
that, seeing the principal chiefs were now all 
combined against him, he, Tirlogh, thought it 
but fair to be on his side; but ‘as soon as the 
others made peace, then would he alone make 
war with him.’ This chivalrous promise the 
chief faithfully kept ; nor wasit till O’ Donnell, 
O’ Neill, and others, had made their submission 
and withdrawn, that Tirlogh, summoning forth 
his wild followers from their mountain-holds, 
renewed, fiercely as before, his harassing in- 
roads on the English borders. Even to this 
rude and houseless warrior, the conciliatory 
influence of the royal policy had now found its 
way. Requesting a parley with the lord deputy, 


he asked for permission to repair to England to 
see the king, ‘ of whom he had heard so much 
honour,’ and likewise to present to him an 
humble petition for some lands to which he laid 


claim. Wisely entering into what he knew to 
be the royal wishes, the lord deputy acceded 
to this request ; supplied him with 20/. from 
his own purse towards his expenses, and gave 
him likewise a recommendatory letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who was then universally 
regarded as the warm friend and patron of: 
Trish interests. It was also suggested that the 
castle of Powerscourt, which stood upon a part 
of the lands claimed by this chief, should be 
granted to him by the king. The Earl of 
Desmond, having at length consented to make 
his submission, acquainted the lord deputy 
and council that he was ready, on hostages 
being given, to repair to the borders of Cashel 
for that purpose. He had demanded that the 
Earl of Ormond should be given in pledge for 
him; but to this the lord deputy would not 
agree ; and the hostages whom he sent instead 
were the archbishop of Dublin, the master of 
the ordnance, and his own brother. Among 
other articles of this submission, which was 
signed and sealed at Sir Thomas Butler’s 
house, at Cahir, Desmond agreed to renounce, 
for himself and his heirs for ever, the singular 
privilege claimed by his ancestors, of never 
appearing at any parliament, nor entering into 
any walled town. To get rid of the variance 
between him and Ormond respecting the title 
of the earldom of Desmond, it was agreed that 
a cross-marriage should take place between 
their children ; and each bound himself to the 
other in the sum of 4000/. to see this engage- 
ment performed. Both Sentleger and the lord 
chancellor then accompanied Desmond to the 
town of Kilmalloch, a place where no deputy 


of the king had set his foot for a hundred 
years before. Here the earl most hospitably 
entertained them, taking occasion, during the 
few days they passed with him, to give such 
able and valuable counsel for the reformation of 
Ireland, as filled these two lords with admira- 
tion ; and, in a letter to the king from Sent- 
leger, recounting the transactions just men- 
tioned, the once dangerous, perverse, and out- 
lawed Desmond is described as ‘undoubtedly a 
very wise and discreet gentleman.’ Accord- 
ingly, without even waiting the royal sanction, 
he was sworn a member of the king’s council.” 





Lives of the Queens of England, from. the 
Norman Conquest ; with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. By Agnes Strickland. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo. pp. 378. London, 1840. Colburn. 

In her preface Miss Strickland complains, and 
apparently with reason, that, having announced 
a work under the title of ‘* Historical Memoirs 
of the Queens of England” so long ago as 
August 26th, 1837, and having been prevented 
from promptly following up her purpose by a 
long and dangerous illness, the title ‘* was 
appropriated by another writer, and under that 
very title memoirs have been published of some 
of the queens whose biographies, in regular 
and unbroken succession, are comprised in the 
present series of the Lives of the Queens of 
England.” We always dislike such poaching 
practices, and regret extremely that they are so 
prevalent among the lowest publishing man- 
cuvres of our day. But whatever may have 
been the purposed anticipation of our author’s 
design, the preceding work is so different from 
hers that we do not think it either ought or 
can interfere with its success. There is an 
entireness about the production before us 
which is much in its favour; and as far as we 
may judge from a single volume ¢he execution 
is equal to the conception. Great pains have 
been taken to make it both interesting and 
valuable, and the author frankly says :— 

** Feeling myself thus charged, by each and 
every one of the buried queens of England, 
whose actions, from the cradle to the tomb, I 
was about to lay before the public, I considered 
the responsibility of the task, rather than the 
necessity of expediting the publication of the 
work, The number of authorities required, 
some of which could not be obtained in Eng- 
land, and the deep research among the Norman, 
Provencal, French, and monkish Latin authors, 
that was indispensably necessary, made it 
impossible to hurry out a work which I hoped 
to render permanently useful. The principal 
part of the work being now written and in 
types, and the whole in an advanced state, I 
have acceded to the wish of my publisher for 
its issue in monthly volumes, which will appear 
in regular chronological succession. As it has 
been one of my principal objects to render the 
Lives of our Queens a work of general interest 
to every class of readers, I have modernised the 
orthography of extracts from ancient authors, 
and endeavoured as much as possible to avoid 
prolix and minute details, on matters more 
suited to the researches of the antiquarian than 
to volumes which, I would fain hope, may find 
ja place in the popular and domestic libraries of 
their day. The introduction contains brief 
notices of our ancient British and Saxon 
queens. Their records are, indeed, too scanty 
to admit of any other arrangement. Yet a 
work professing to be the history of the female 
|royalty of our country would have been incom- 
plete without some mention of those princesses. 
The biographies of the queens of England com- 
mence, in their natural order, with the life of 








Matilda, the consort of William the Conqueror, 
the first of our Anglo. Norman queens, and the 
mother of the succeeding line of kings, whose 
dynasty, in the person of our present sovereign 
lady Queen Victoria, occupies the throne of 
England. Independently of her important 
position among the queens of England, the 
incidents of the life of Matilda are peculiarly 
interesting, and it affords me much pleasure to 
make her better known to the English reader; 
since the rich materials of which her memoir is 
composed are chiefly derived from untranslated 
Norman and Latin chronicles. The life of 
Berengaria, the crusading queen of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, will also for the first time be 
presented to the public, in the second volume 
of this work, with a portrait in her bridal 
costume. The memoir of Isabella of Valois, 
the virgin widow of Richard II., with whose 
eventful history some authors appear little 
acquainted, will be included in these biogra. 
phies. The memoir of Margaret of Anjou 
contains a portion of her life which is at 
present unknown to English historians—the 
details of her childhood and early youth: these 
are derived from the most authentic sources, 
and comprise many new particulars, both of 
her personal and public life as queen of Eng. 
land, and the mournful epoch of her widow. 
hood. Some curious incidents connected with 
the life of her unfortunate daughter-in-law, 
Anne of Warwick, afterwards the queen of 
Richard III., which will be found in her 
memoir in this work, will, I trust, tend to 
throw additional light on the brief and barren 
records that have hitherto appeared of this 
hapless lady. The life of Catherine Parr will, 
I venture to hope, form an attractive portion 
of one of my succeeding volumes of the Lives 
of the Queens of England ;—my ancestral 
connexion with that queen affording me some 
peculiar facilities as her biographer.”’ 

This is a fair account and estimate of the 
work as far as it has gone, and therefore we are 
ready to give credit for its future research and 
talent. ‘The present part contains the lives of 
the queens of the Conqueror, Henry I. (two, 
Matilda of Scotland, and Adelicia of Louvaine), 
Stephen, and Henry II. The first involves 
much of the common and known history of the 
male relatives of her majesty ; and, indeed, 
this remark must apply to nearly the whole 
series, since the public acts and personal con- 
duct of women cannot supply much, in a dis- 
tinct and separate form, to be recorded by the 
historian ; and, except in the rare cases of 
queens reigning in their own right, their stories 
are only part and portion of the general annals. 
Even Matilda, whose rule in Normandy, whilst 
her husband was engaged in the subjection of 
England, might be considered an individual 
sovereignty, has not furnished much of import- 
ance or novelty to the pen of her biographer. 
The difference is more in the manner of treat- 
ing the subject than in the matter: for in- 
stance :-— 

‘¢ Matilda inheriting from ber father, Bald- 
win of Lille, a taste for architecture, took 
great delight in the progress of these stately 
buildings, and her foundations are among the 
most splendid relics of Norman grandeur. She 
was a munificent patroness of the arts, and 
afforded great encouragement to men of learn« 
ing; and co-operated with her husband most 
actively in all his paternal plans for the ad- 
vancement of trade, the extension of commerce; 
and the general happiness of the people com- 
mitted to their charge. In this they were 
most successful. Normandy, so long torn with 
contending factions, and impoverished with 
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foreign warfare, began to taste the blessings of terms of affection aud confidence in which they 
repose ; and, under the wise government of her lived. They were at that period reckoned the 
energetic sovereign, soon experienced the good  handsomest and most tenderly united couple in 
effects of his enlightened policy. At his own Europe. The fine natural talents of both had 
expense, William built the first pier that ever been improved bya degree of mental cultivation 
was constructed at Cherbourg. He superin-| very unusual in that age; and there was a si- 
tended the building and organisation of fleets,' milarity in their tastes and pursuits which 
traced out commodious harbours for his ships; rendered their companionship delightful to 
and in a comparatively short time rendered! each other in private hours, and gave to all 
Normandy a very considerable maritime power, | their public acts that graceful unanimity which 
and finally the mistress of the Channel. Under could not fail of producing the happiest effects 
his auspices, the wine-trade, too, which had on the minds of their subjects. ‘The birth of 
been suffered to fall into decay, revived; and) Robert was followed in quick succession by 
the wines of Normandy, which were considered | that of Richard, William Rufus, Cecilia, Aga- 
by the luxurious Romans so excellent that they | tha, Constance, Adela, Adelaide, and Gundred. 
were immortalised by the pen of Horace, re-| During several years of peace and national 


gained some portion of their ancient fame, and 
became once more a source of national wealth 
and prosperity. Meantime, the domestic hap- 
piness which William enjoyed with his beau- 
tiful duchess appears to have been very great. 
All historians have agreed that they were a 
most attached pair; and that whatever might 
have been the previous state of Matilda’s affec- 
tions, they were unalterably and faithfully 
fixed upon her cousin from the hour she became 
his wife, and with reason,—for William was 
the most devoted of husbands, and always al- 
lowed her to take the ascendant in the matri- 
monial scale. The confidence he reposed in her 
was unbounded ; and very shortly after their mar- 
riage he intrusted the reins of government to 
her care, when he crossed over to England, to 
pay a visit to his friend and kinsman, Edward 
the Confessor. By his marriage with Matilda, 
William had strengthened this connexion, and 
added a nearer tie of relationship to the Eng- 
lish sovereign ; and he was perhaps willing to 
remind the childless monarch of that circum. 
stance, and to recall to his memory the hospi- 
tality he had received, both at the Flemish and 
the Norman courts, during the period of his 
adversity. Edward ‘ received him very honour- 
ably, and presented him with hawks and 
hounds, and many other fair and goodly gifts,’ 
says Wace, ‘as tokens of his love.’ The young 
Duke William had chosen his time for this 
visit during the exile of Godwin and his sons ; 
and it is probable that he availed himself of 
their absence to obtain from Edward the pro- 
mise of being adopted as his successor to the 
English throne, and also to commence a series 
of political intrigues connected with that 
mighty project which fourteen years afterwards 
he carried into effect. In pursuing the broad 
stream of history, how few writers take the 
trouble of tracing the under currents by which 
the tide of events is influenced! The mar- 
riage of Tostig, the son of Godwin, with Judith 
of Flanders, the sister of Matilda, wife of Wil- 
liam of Normandy, was one great cause of the 
treacherous and unnatural conduct on his part 
which decided the fate of Harold, and trans- 
ferred the crown of England to the Norman 
line. During the period of their exile from 
England, Godwin and his family sought refuge 
at the court of the Earl of Flanders, Tostig’s 
father-in-law, from whom they received friendly 
and hospitable entertainment, and were treated 
by the Duke and Duchess of Normandy with 
all the marks of'friendship that might reason- 
ably be expected, in consideration of the family 
connexion to which we have alluded. Nine 
months after her. marriage, Matilda gave birth 
to a son, whom William named Robert, after 
his father, thinking that the name of a prince 
whose memory was so dear to Normandy would 
ensure the popularity of his heir. The happi- 
ness of the royal pair was greatly increased by 
this event. In fact, nothing could exceed the 


| prosperity, Matilda and her husband employed 
| themselves in superintending the education of 
| their lovely and numerous family, several of 
| whom, according to the report of contemporary 
| chronicles, were children of great promise.” 

| This extract will exhibit the character of 
| the work, and we have only to remark upon it, 
|that the charge against other writers for not 
taking the trouble to trace the under currents 
by which events are influenced is rather un- 
gracious, does not apply to the best historians, 
and is in a tone of feeling too obvious in other 
parts of the volume,* 

Matilda Atheling, the first wife of Henry I., | 
was the only princess of Scotland who ever 
shared the throne of a king of England. After 
the melancholy loss of her son William in the 
fatal white ship, it is stated her ‘ only sur- 
viving child, the Empress Matilda, became 
King Henry’s heiress-presumptive. She was 
the first female who claimed the royal office 
in Envgland. The events of her life are so 
closely interwoven with those of the two suc- 
ceeding queens, Adelicia and Matilda of Bou- 
logne, her contemporaries, that to avoid the 
tedium of repetition, and also to preserve the 
chronological stream of history in unbroken 
unity, which is an important object, we must 
refer our readers to the lives and times of those 
queens for the personal history of this princess, 
from whom her present majesty Queen Victoria 
derives her title to the crown of England.” 

Of Henry’s second queen we are told,— 

* What degree of happiness Adelicia the Fair 
enjoyed during the fifteen years of queenly 
splendour which she passed as the consort of 
Henry Beauclerc, no surviving records tell ; 
but that she was very proud of his achieve- 
ments and brilliant talents, we have the testi- 
mony of the poetical chronicler, who continued 
the history of Brute, from William the Con- 
queror through the reign of William Rufus. 
lt appears, moreover, that the royal dowager 
employed herself during her widowhood in 
collecting materials for the history of her 
mighty lord; for Gaimar, the author of the 
‘ History of the Angles,’ observes, * That if he 
had chosen to have written of King Henry, he 
had a thousand things to say which the trou- 
badour called David, employed by Queen Ade- 
licia, knew nought about, neither had he 
written, nor was the Louvaine queen herself 
in possession of them.’ If the collection of 
Queen Adelicia should ever be brought to light, 
it would no doubt afford a curious specimen 
of the biographical powers of the illustrious 
widow, and her assistant, Troubadour David, 
whose name has only been rescued from ob- 
livion by the jealousy of a disappointed rival 
in the art of historical poetry.” 

We pass over the wife of Stephen, and con- 





* We observe some perplexing typographical errors, as 
at p. 34, Normandy instead of Norway ; and p. 132, ** he 
whe the sturdy Normans rwed,”instead of ruled, 





clude with a brief example from the memoir of 
Eleanora of Aquitaine :— 

“ The memoir of the consort of Henry ITI. 
commences the biographies of a series of Pro. 
vengal princesses, with whom the earlier mo- 
narchs of our royal house of Plantagenet allied 
themselves fon upwards of a century. Impor- 
tant effects, not only on the domestic history 
of the court of England, but on the commerce 
and statistics of our country, may be traced to 
its union, by means of this queen, with the 
most polished and civilised people on the face 
of the earth, as the Provengals of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries indisputably were. 
With the arts, the idealities, and the refine- 
ments of life, Eleanora brought acquisitions of 
more importance to the Anglo-Norman people 
than even that ‘ great Provence dower,’ on 
which Dante dwells with such earnestness. 

° a She made frequent 
visits to England, and at last fixed her residence 
there during her son’s absence. If we may 
judge of her, as a reigning monarch, by the 
wisdom of her choice of ministers, and the 
tranquillity England and Normandy enjoyed 
during the difficult times of her son's absence 
and imprisonment, we shall form # high opinion 
of Eleanora’s abilities in government. The 
admirable manner in which she dispensed 
justice, so little known in the Norman dy- 
nasties, accounts for the domestic peace of 
England during her regency. Whilst she thus 
watched over the interest of her best-beloved 
son, Otho of Saxony, son of her daughter 
Matilda and Henry the Lion,* was the deputy 
of his grandmother in Aquitaine, where this 
great emperor first learned the art of govern- 
ment. (Queen Eleanora, when thus arduously 
engaged us regent for her son, was approaching 
her seventieth year —an age when rest is im- 
periously demanded by the human frame. But 
years of toil still remained before her, ere death 
closed her weary pilgrimage in 1204 ; and these 
years were laden with sorrows which drew from 
her that pathetic alteration of the regal style, 
preserved in her letter to the pope, on ocvasion 
of the captivity of Coeur de Lion, where she 
declares herself 

* Eleanora,t by the twwrath of God, Queen of England.’ 
In this instance, and in several others, traits of 
the subdued spirit of Eleanora are to be dis- 
covered in her charters ; for the extreme mo- 
bility of her spirits diffused itself even over the 
cold records of state, when in bitter grief she 
subscribes herself, ‘in ira Dei Regina An- 
glorum,’ and ‘ 4lienora misera et ulinam 
miserabilis Anglorum Regina.’ But, when 
swayed by calmer feelings, she styles herself 
* Elienora, by the grace of God, humbly Queen 
of England.’ Eleanora of Aquitaine is among 
the very few women who atoned for an ill-spent- 
youth by a wise and benevolent old age. Asa 
sovereign, she ranks among thie first of female 
rulers.” 








POOR JACK, NO. II. 


THE continuation of Captain Marryat’s His. 
tory of Poor Jack. is 80 naive, and yet so inter- 
esting, that we have no hesitation in repeating 
the opinion we offered on his début, that the 
narrative possesses every quality which can pro- 
mise to make it one of the best and most popu- 
lar of the author’s very popular productions. 
Jack, a mudlark at Greenwich, will be recog- 





* «« Tyrrell. Our queen is the direct descendant of 
this princely pair, through the line of Hanover. Matilda, 
Eleanora’s eldest daughter, died, soon after the death of 
her father, of a broken heart, owing to the misfortunes 
of her gallant husband.—M. Paris,” 





+ * Peter of Blois’ Epistles,” 
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nised by the thousands of white-bait eaters 
whom Lovegrove so luxuriously entertains at | 
the Crown and Sceptre. Jack in the snow- 
storm is a most interesting figure; and Jack 
receiving the earliest instructions from the 
worthy old pensioner, Anderson, gives promise 
of a fine variety of character, in which the 
better part, and the good effect of virtuous 
inculcations, will prevail over the ill example 
and reckless hardihood of preceding years. As | 
the latter subject has exercised the pencil of 
Stanfield, and is one of the three engravings 
which accompany this part, we have much 


do not think it is cut in the highest st 


ception, beauty, truth, and expression, it appears 
to us to be quite equal to the high reputation 
of the artist,—the first marine painter in the 
world. It is, indeed, a touching picture, noble 
in its simplicity, and comes home to the heart. 

We have returned to the publication chiefly 
on account of our admiration of it; and shall 
therefore not whisper a word about Jack's 


| father’s tail, its barbarous cutting off, and the 


signal punishment of his lady’s-maid-mother 
for an offence so contrary to every rule of naval 


- to| 
which the art has risen, but for origina i 

















pleasure in presenting it to our readers. We} discipline, and so abhorrent to the service. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, | experiments and calculations upon which their 

An Outline of the Sciences of Heat and Elec. laws, so far as they have been laid down, are 
_tricity. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. 8vo. | established. The Ouéline, ina great measure, 
pp- 585. London, 1840. Bailliere. supplies the defect. It embraces all the topics 
In almost every modern work on chemistry hitherto discussed in relation to these sciences, 
there is more or less space devoted to the expo- and conveys a good idea of their present state. 
sition of the nature and effects of these two | It extends to the recent researches, and in- 
Agents of Nature: there are also many separate cludes the very important facts ascertained by 
and valuable publications which afford data for, Melloni and by Professor Forbes; the dia- 
the several doctrines of heat and electricity; but | thermic and athermic property of bodies; po- 
few comprise the whole of the more important | larisation of heat, &c.; shewing that heat is 








EET STU 
propagated, reflected, refracted, and polarised, 
precisely as light is. It also collates the evi- 
dences and views of most of the experimenters 
and writers on electricity, even the latest of 
Faraday, Harris, and Becquerel. To this latter 
portion of the first edition six chapters have 
been added. Dr. Thomson’s work will be valu. 
|able, and we strongly recommend it to the stu. 
| dent. The Doctor, however, we find guilty of a 
| grievous error ; but one of omission, not commis. 
|sion. He has treated most fully of the sciences 
lof heat and electricity, but he has not touched 

upon that of light. The triad should ever be 
maintained—heat, light, and electricity ; their 
phenomena and laws, their similarities and dis. 
similarities, should always be studied together 
land compared ; for we trust and expect that, 
|in our own time, and notwithstanding the able 
| supporters of the two-fluid theory of electricity, 
| the three will be proved to be one—three effects 
of one cause— emanations from a single source 
| —divided in action, united in rest. We hope 
| that a third edition will speedily shew the wil. 
lingness, equal to the ability, of Dr. Thomson 
to supply the omission. 


The Practical Chemist’s Pocket-Guide ; being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of Che. 
mistry. By William Hope, M.D. Glasgow, 
1840. M‘Phun. 

|THE arrangement of this little work meets 
; With our fullest approbation. The properties 
|of the various elements, the manner of their 
|combination, the decomposition and recompo- 
|sition of compounds, the preparation of ma- 
| terials employed in the arts, and the rationale 
| of the product, are clearly described. We have 
|met here and there with verbal inaccuracies, 
which a more careful “‘ reading”? at Glasgow 
should have excluded. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
JaNuARY 27th. Mr. Greenough, President, 
in the chair.—Read, ‘A Report of the Third 
Expedition into the Interior of Guayana, in- 
cluding the Journey from Fort San Joaquim 
on the Rio Branco to Esmeralda on the Orinoco 
jin the years 1838-9,’ by Mr. R. H. Schom- 
burgk. On two former expeditions Mr. 
Schomburgk had examined the rivers Esse- 
quibo, Corentin, and Berbice ; on the present 
occasion, setting out from George Town, 
Demerara, in September 1837, he explored the 
Essequibo to one of its sources, in 0° 41’ north 
latitude, and crossed the equator into the 
parallel of 0° 15’ south; returning thence to 
Pirara, he crossed the Brazilian frontier and 
descended the Rio Branco to examine the 
range of the Carumé Mountains on its eastern 
bank; on his return from which, he passed the 
rainy season of 1838 at Fort San Joaquim, 
where he experienced every civility and assist- 
ance from the Brazilian commandant, Don 
Pedro Ayres. ‘ Quiting this part on the 20th 
September, 1838,” says Mr. Schomburgk, “‘ we 
ascended the rivers Takutu and Mahu in 4 
north-easterly direction, about eighty miles to 
Pirara, a Macusi village on the southern shore 
of the Lake Amucu, whence, after a stay of a 
few days, we set out on our journey to the far- 
famed mountain of Roraima, the wonder of the 
country, on the 8th October. Traversing the 
savannah to the northward, we crossed the 
Mahu, and entered a mountainous country, 
through which we travelled for about 100 
miles in a western direction, crossing numerous 
streams, and the large river Cotinga in 4° 11 
north latitude, where it was still ninety yards 
wide, with a depth of about seven feet, and 
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flowing to the S.S.E. Nearly twenty miles 
more to the westward, I measured the highest 
point of the Mairari mountains, which rose 
2820 feet above the savannah, or about 3400 
above the level of the sea. Our course now 
turned almost north, and travelling ninety 
miles in this direction, and gradually ascending 
through a very rocky and difficult country, 
inhabited by the Arecuna Indians, we reached 
the foot of the range of sandstone mountains, 
of which Roraima is the highest, on the 27th 
October, and took up our quarters at the 
Indian settlement of Arawayam. This remark- 
able mountain-group extends twenty-five miles 
in a north-west and south-east direction, and 
rises to the height of 5000 feet above the table 
land from which I measured it, or 9500 above 
the sea, the upper 1500 feet presenting a 
mural precipice more striking than I have ever 


river turned to the N.W., and entered a more 
mountainous tract. Here, in 63° 20’ W. long. 
all existing maps place the source of the 
Parima, which we found to be a fine stream, 
still 290 yards wide ; shortly after we quitted it 
where it takes a south-west turn, and ascend- 
ing the Neickata for about twenty miles, we 
abandoned our coorial to cross some mountains 
which separate this stream from the Merewari, 
on which we embarked on the Ist January, 
1839, and continued our journey to the north- 
ward. Our new-year’s fare consisted of the 
cabbage-palm and water—our bread was all 
expended, and little or no game was to be 
procured. To add to our ills, I was seized 
with a bilious fever, which confined me for 
several days. As we descended the river, we 
met with the Guinau tribe of Indians, who 
speak a different language from any other we 





| had hitherto seen. 





seen elsewhere. Down the face of these moun- Jan. 15.—Quitting the 
tains rush numerous cascades, which eventually | Merewari for a western tributary, we ascended 
form tributaries to the three great rivers of the | the latter to its source in the Sarisharinima 
northern half of South America ;—namely, the | mountains, a well-wooded range of sandstone, 
Amazons, the Orinoco, and the Essequibo. | extending east and west in the parallel of 
Owing to its great height the mountains were 4° 30’ N., and rising nearly 4000 feet above 
usually covered with clouds, but for an hour|the plain. From this point we turned directly 
before and after sunrise on the 3d November,|to the S.W., and again crossing the Mere. 
I had a glorious view of this magnificent and| wari (which here describes almost a circle 
picturesque group, which far surpasses any fifty miles in diameter), continued over a 
other to be met with in the region of Guayana.|mountainous country, inhabited by Mayong 
Near the foot of these mountains I found,)/Kong, and Maui Indians; the fatiguing na- 
among other beautiful plants, an Ufricularia,|ture of this tract 1 can hardly describe ; no 
a Sarracenia, a Cypripedium, and a Cleistes,|sooner had we ascended one mountain than 
with a deep scarlet flower and purple stem. another rose to view; and carrying heavy 
Roraima lies in 5° 10’ north latitude, 60° 48’ | loads, and short of provisions, for a distance 
east longitude, a geographical position of much | of upwards of 100 miles, some idea may be 
importance towards clearly understanding the | formed of it. Jan. 31.— We this day entered 
hydrography of this portion of South America. | the basin of the Orinoco —~all the streams we 
Retracing our steps to the southward, we con-| cross flow southward towards that river—the 
tinued in the same direction twenty miles! parallel of 3° 30’ N. is in this part, the line of 
further, when we issued from the mountain! separation of waters. _ I had now every hope of 
chain, and, crossing the Xuruma, continued realising one of .my great objects in this jour- 
over the savannah as far as the Maruwa,/ney, namely, to reach the source of the 
flowing to the S.E., which we also crossed,| Orinoco; but we found, on arriving at an 
and travelled more to the S.W. for about sixty | Indian settlement, on the following day, that 
miles. At twelve miles from the spot where|the Kirishanas which inhabited that part of 
we crossed the Maruwa, on the banks of the|the country, were at war with the Mayong 
river, are some remarkable boulders of granite, | Kong; and it was in vain that I offered every 
piled up in a heap, to the height of 200 feet, | bribe I could think of to induce them to ac- 
on which are similar hieroglyphic figures to) company me; nothing would be listened to ; 
those that I had already found, both on the! and I was reluctantly obliged to turn my steps 
Essequibo and the Corentin, and which may be|to the rorthward, to continue the journey to 
traced in the east and west direction, for a| Esmeralda. Yet I have been enabled so far to 
distance of 600 miles, in this portion of South | ascertain the position of the sources, without 
America. On the 4th December, we reached! any material error, as all the Indians agreed 
the river Purima, flowing from the westward, | in stating them to be at the foot of some moun- 
in long. 61° 45’ W.; and, embarking the whole tains which they had particularly pointed out 
party in two coorials, we commenced the toil. | to me, distant only fifteen miles. It is re- 
some ascent of the stream against a series of | markable that the Kirishanas would appear to 
rapids, making a progress of only a few miles a-; be the same tribe whose hostility prevented | 
day. The river is here more than 300 yards} Baron Humboldt from attaining the sources of 
wide. About ten miles to the northward of our| this river in 1800. Retracing our steps to the 
point of embarkation, a group of picturesque | northward, as far as the parallel of 4° N., we 
mountains rise 3000 feet above the savannah. | turned direct to the west, and crossing nume- 
Thirty miles beyond, we reached Purumami, | rous streams, and by a mountainous country ' 
or the great cataract of the Parima, which,! reached the banks of the Parama, a northern 
here narrowed to fifty yards, precipitates itself|tributary of the Orinoco. In the course of 
over a ledge of rocks, forty-five feet high, into| these last fifty miles, we crossed the elevated. 
& basin only ten yards wide, whence, at the! table-mountain of Warima, of syenite veined ' 
ume we visited it, the stream again escaped| with quartz, which rises 3000 feet above the | 
over a wall of rock twenty-five feet high, thus valley, and abounds in beautiful plants, 
making a cataract of seventy feet. This, as} Orchide a Tillandsia, a splendid Utriculae' 
may be imagined, was an insurmountable bar-| ria, and thickets of the Manicola Palm. On 
ner to boat navigation, and we were obliged to| descending from this plateau, we heard, at 4 
unload our coorials, and transport them and|a short distance from our path, the twittering 
our baggage over hills 350 feet high; and| noise peculiar to the splendid bird known by | 
launch the boats again on the stream, which, | the name of the Rock Manakin, or Cock of the! 
as we continued to ascend for a distance of | Rock (Rupicula elegans); and on approaching! 
many miles, was impeded by rapids. Sixty | cautiously, we saw assembled, on a bare pat 








miles further, in a westerly direction, the|of ground, about twelve of these birds strut-: 


ting about, and displaying their brilliant 
orange-coloured plumage in the light of the 
morning sun. Descending the Parama, which 
we found full of rapids, and obliged continually 
to unload our coorials, we at length, on the 
2lst of February, entered the long-looked-for 
Orinoco, and glided down its stream, here 
more than 500 yards in width. On the fol- 
lowing morning we started at daylight, all 
expectation to reach Esmeralda. Light fleecy 
clouds hung over the mountains of Duida; 
but they vanished as the sun rose, and, for the 
first time, we had a full view of its magnificent 
rocky cliffs, brought out in bright relief from 
the dark masses of shadow behind them. As 
we approached a fine savannah, extending to 
the foot of the mountains, a small village and 
a fine convenient landing-place assured. me 
that this was Esmeralda. With what feelings 
I hastened ashore I need not describe; my 
chief object was accomplished ; and our obser- 
vations, begun on the shores of the Atlantic, 
at Demerara, were thusconnected with those of 
Humboldt at Esmeralda. The alcaide came 
forward to receive us’with every attention and 
offers of assistance, which our emaciated forms 
and tattered dress expressed,’ more strongly 
than words, how much we stood in need of. 
Nine-and-thirty years had now elapsed since 
Alexander Von Humboldt visited’ ‘Esmeralda 
from the west, and found, in the most solitary 
and remote Christian settlement on the Upper 
Orinoco, a population of eighty persons; this 
number had now dwindled to a single family, 
—a patriarch with his descendants; and many 
of the houses were far advanced in decay. Yet 
Nature remained the same. Duida still raises 
its lofty summit to the clouds; and flat 
savannahs, interspersed with tufts of trees, 
and the majestic Murwitia Palm, stretched 
from the banks of the Orinoco to the foot of 
the mountains, and give to the landscape that 
peculiar beauty which so delighted Humboldt 
when first he viewed Esmeralda. A ridge of 
heaped-up boulders of granite, representing the 
most singular forms, occupies the foreground of 
the picture; some pious hand has planted a 
cross on the highest point. Its airy form 
stands out in bold relief from the blue sky as 
a background, and heightens the picturesque 
appearance of the surrounding scenery. It 
also. reminds us, that though nature and man 
appear in'a savage state, there are still some in 
this wilderness who adore the Deity, and ac- 
knowledge a crucified Saviour. The highest 
point of the Cerro Duida was found to be 7155 
feet above the savannah, or 8286 feet above 
the. level of the sea, which agrees so nearly 
with the measurements of Baron Humboldt as 
to make it appear accidental. The lower part 
of the mountain, to the height of 3000 feet, is 
of granite, but the whole of the upper part is 
of quartzose sandstone. The north point is 
distant about ten miles from the village; 
further to the northward, and in the distance, 
are the mountains of Wataba Siru, Ekiu, and 
Marrawacca, the latter being the highest 
among them, and probably reaching an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mr. Schomburgk's paper was illustrated by a 
large map, on the scale of four miles to an inch, 
shewing his route throughout the whole of his 
journey,—a circuit, including his return, of 
upwards of 2000 miles; by various sketches of 
scenery; and a beautiful painting, the size of 
life, of his chief botanical discovery, the Vic- 
toria Regia; a large collection of geological 
specimens; the wourali poison; the blow- 
pipe ; and various native implements. Three 
Indians also were presenta Macusi, a Warra, 
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and a Paravilhana, faithful and intelligent 
guides, who accompanied Mr. Schomburgk 
throughout his wanderings in South Ame- 
rica. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fesrvary 5. The Rev. Dr. Buckland, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read: —1. ‘An Extract of a De- 
spatch from Mr. Chatfield, Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at San Salvador,’ dated October 10th, 1839, 
and communicated by direction of Viscount 
Palmerston. San Salvador is very subject to 
earthquakes, and from March to September 
last they were often telt; but not being un- 
usually strong, they attracted no particular 
attention. On the Ist of October, at 2 a.M., a 
powerful shock was experienced ; and at three 
o'clock a second, which nearly demolished the 
town. Between the Ist and the 10th of Octo- 
ber, the shocks were repeated with alarming 
violence ; and at the date of the despatch, not 
a house remained standing secure. The earth- 
quake is supposed to have originated in causes 
immediately beneath the town ; and the motion 
is considered to have been decidedly vertical, 
because places five or six miles from San Salva- 
dor had not been injured.—2. A paper by Mr. 
Austen, ‘ On Orthocera, Ammonites, and other 
coguate Genera; and on the Position they 
occupy in the Animal Kingdom.’ The object 
of this memoir is to shew, that Orthocera, Am- 
monites, and other genera of chambered shells, 
were not external appendages of the animals by 
which they were formed, but internal; and, 
therefore, that they ought not to be placed with 
the nautilus in the T'etrabranchiate order, but 
in the Dibranchiate. Mr. Austen’s reasons for 
considering that the shell was internal, are 
founded on its extreme thinness in some cases ; 
on the contracted form of the mouth in several 
genera; in the last chamber being, in certain 
species (Orthoceras pyriformis), closed, with 
the exception of a passage for the siphuncule ; 
on the impediments which the shape of the 
shell in the genera Hamites and Scaphites 
would present to the animal’s progressive mo- 
tion ; on the liability of the shell in all genera, 
if external, to be injured, and its properties as 
a float destroyed ; and on the difficulty which 
the animal, especially of the Baculite and other 
straight, elongated shells, would have in re- 
pairing an injury. In conclusion, Mr. Austen 
observes, that the great abundance of Orthocera 
and other chambered shells in the older strata, 
proves that animals of a high organisation 
thronged the seas at early periods of the earth’s 
history. —3. ‘The Introductory Memoir to 
the New Edition of the Geological Map of 
England and Wales, by G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., explaining the Principles upon which the 
Map has been constructed.’ Having always 
felt the close and necessary connexion which 
exists between the outward forms of a country 
and its geological structure, Mr. Greenough, in 
preparing his new edition, has introduced, as 
far as the surveys of the kingdom have per- 
mitted, every requisite alteration. In the two 
southern, the eastern, and the two northern 
sheets, no material changes have been made in 
the topography, ia consequence either of the 
original drawings having -been, in part, re- 
duced from the Ordnance surveys, or the want 
of more detailed documents than those used in 
preparing the first edition, or the geological 
structure of the country not requiring any 
alterations. ‘To do justice, however, to the 


great mass of information recently obtained in 
Wales and the border counties, Mr. Greenough 
has conceived it necessary to have a new map 





of the whole of Wales and the adjacent districts, 
constructed with scrupulous accuracy from the 
admirable maps issued from the Ordnance 
press; and he trusts, that the result will be 
approved, not merely by professed geologists, 
but by all who feel an interest in the progress 
of art, more especially when exerted in further- 
ance of science. Great attention has also been 
paid to the hydrography of the new sheets. 


With respect to subdivisions of formations | 


which the progress of observation has rendered 
necessary, the principal are those connected 
with the green sand series, the Wealden, the 
lias, and the new red sandstone: but the chief 
changes are the divisions in Siluria and South 
Wales, first established by Mr. Murchison ; 
aud the adopting the classification recently 
proposed by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Mur- 
chison for Devonshire and Cornwall. In the 
second part of the memoir, Mr. Greenough 
dwells upon the difficulties attending the co- 
louring of a geological map. In the prepar- 
ation of the new edition he has endeavoured 
to accommodate the colour of the pigment to 
that of the substance represented ; to apply to 
substances mineralogically similar, similar tints ; 
to substances mineralogically dissimilar, dis- 
similar tints; to place in juxtaposition those 
colours only which would either harmonise 
or contrast, as the occasion might require; to 
confine opaque colours to those parts of the 
map which are least charged with engraving ; 
to reserve the most formidable colours for the 
smaller spaces; to denote marked differences 
in adjoining rocks by strong opposition of hue ; 
to avoid spottiness ; and, lastly, to apply the 
brightest colours to the centre, carrying them off 
by gradation towards the extremities. All 
these objects, Mr. Greenough adds, can rarely 
be attained, but all were taken into consider- 
ation before the colouring of any portion was 
finally determined. The difficulty of obtaining 
uniform tints by hand, as well as accuracy of 
extent, is much insisted upon in the memoir, 
and the necessity of employing artists of ac- 
knowledged skill and established character. 
Mr. Greenough likewise dwells upon the assist- 
ance which may be derived from employing 
shaded grounds, produced by lines or dots; and 
he is convinced that a combination of colours, 
with linear shadows, will afford a range of ex- 
pression far greater than is likely to be required 
for any geological purposes: and that it will 
not be difficult, by the judicious application of 
this simple contrivance, to give to the geolo- 
logical map-maker the blessing, not only of an 
easy, copious, elegant, and precise, but also of 
an universal language.—4. ‘ On the Detrital 
Deposits between Lynn and Wells, in Norfolk,’ 
by Mr. J. Trimmer. The detrital or super- 
ficial deposits of this district are divisible into 
two beds, and were accumulated, in Mr. Trim- 
mer’s opinion, not by ordinary and long-con- 
tinued marine action over a district perma- 
nently submerged, but by sudden rushes of 
water over previously dry land. The upper 
deposit consists of ferruginous sand or loam, 
containing numerous chalk flints, fragments 
of red chalk, and many other rocks. The 
lower deposit is composed of chalk rubble, 
mixed in variable proportions with argillaceous 
and sandy matter; but in its purest state it 
is constituted of finely comminuted particles, 
resembling, at a short distance, chalk in situ. 
Near Lynn, it is formed of blue clay, enclosing 
fragments of chalk. It contains unabraded 
tabular flints, and organic remains derived from 
the chalk and oolitic series, but none assignable 


to the period when the detritus was accumu- 
lated, The depth of both deposits varies from 


a few inches to many feet, and often at short 
distances. The chalk rubble is much furrowed 
on the surface, and vertical sand-galls penetrate 
its massoccasionally to within a few inches of the 
solid chalk. The furrows Mr. Trimmer ascribes 
to the action of currents of water, and the sand. 
galls to the whirling round of pebbles by eddies, 
The reasons for believing that the two deposits 





were not produced by long-continued marine 
action, but by sudden rushes of water, are de. 
rived trom the slightly abraded condition of the 
| materials composing them. In conclusion, the 
| author suggests the importance of determining 
whether the superficial deposits of the north. 
west of Norfolk are the equivalents of those 
near Cromer, described by Mr. Lyell in his 
memoir read on the 22d of January. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 3lst January.—Dr. Grant, ‘ On the 
Structure and Growth of Corals,’ contrasted 
the interest and importance of the mammalia, 
in relation to man, with the influence and value 
of the zoophytes, which, in such relation, sink 
into insignificance. But when, with elevated 
mind, the polygastric animalcules are viewed as 
parts of the material universe, as agents in the 
great economy of the world, they are raised 
from their low estate, they occupy a prominent 
position, and offer endless sources of admira- 
tion and wonder to the thinking being. ‘These 
complex, and, in several cases, diminutive 
creatures, play an important part in the various 
changes in the superstrata of the earth. They 
are colossal in their effects, stupendous in 
their operations. ‘The greater portion of the 
masses of our globe are due to their remains 
and products. Of late years, the researches 
and observations of Ehrenberg, Donati, and 
others, including those of Dr. Grant himself, 
have thrown considerable light upon the agglu- 
tinated masses of the siliceous, the limestone, 
and other rocks, upon the extinct poriferous 
and polypiferous animals, and upon the struc- 
ture and functions of the like living species. 


and would soon become a mass of solid matter, 
were there not an all-wise provision for their 
reduction, a partial destruction for the well- 
being of the whole; one curious source of which 
is, that zoophytes, although fixed, have been 
observed to feed upon each other. Dr. Grant 
proceeded to describe and illustrate by drawings 
the several characteristics of different varieties 
—the Hydra, the Xanthidium, the Gorgonia, 
&c., from the simple polypus to the more com- 
plicate aggregation of cortaceous beings. He 
also enlarged upon the mode of their increase, 
the influence light has upon their offspring, 
ciliated gemmules swimming through the ocean 
seeking a place convenient for their perfect de- 
velopement. The topographical distribution of 
these half-animal half-vegetable creatures, he 
attributes chiefly to the influence of light; to 
which, although they have no organs of vision, 
they are highly sensitive. Lithophytes abound 
in the Pacific Ocean. They are exceedingly 
numerous, also, in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. In whatever point of view we behold the 
endless class of zoophytes, they present a re- 
markable feature in the range of creation; 
either as simple polypi, the link of the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, possessing only limited 
powers of motion, but extensive digestive capa- 
cities, feeding upon the putrefying contents 0 
the waters; or as more complicate and more 
highly organised beings, with muscular and 
nervous systems, blood-vessels, &c. (both in the 
red and black corals, the circulation of the blood 
has been observed), straining the waters, aud 








At present, the sea swarms with animalcules, © 
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depositing and accumulating the inorganic por- 
tions for the future habitations of man. The 
subject was well worthy the ability and enthu- 
siasm with which it was treated by Dr. Grant. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Forster in the chair.—Read, a paper 
‘On the Heliamphora nutans, a new Pitcher 
Plant from British Guiana,’ by George Ben- 
tham, Esq. F.L.S. This plant formed part of 
an interesting collection of plants obtained by 
Mr. Schomburgk on the mountain of Roraima, 
situated on the borders of British Guiana. He 
found it growing on a marshy savannah, at an 
elevation of about 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea. It constitutes a new and very dis- 
tinct genus of the curious natural family Sar- 
raceniacee, which, with this single exception, 
is entirely confined to North America.—The 
second paper read was ‘On the Structure of 
the Tissues in Cycadee,’ by Professor Don, 
Libr. L. S. This remarkable family, which 
forms so interesting a part of the extinct 
vegetation of the earth, has been considered to 
be nearly related to the Conifere, with which 
it agrees in the structure and arrangement of 
its reproductive organs, but presents a striking 
difference in its habit, which approaches that 
of palms. Mr. Don considers it only as dis- 
tinctly related to Conifere, and that the exist- 
ing species constitute the remains of a class of 
plants which belong to a former vegetation. 


NEW ACCESS TO THE RIVER MERSEY. 
Tue following is an extract, of general in- 
terest and importance, from a most elaborate 
and scientific paper read, December 1839, 
to the Litérary and Philosophical Society at 
Liverpool, by J. Brookes Yates, Esq. many years 
president of that Society, and late chairman of 
the Shipping Association, an extensive West 
India merchant and ship-owner, and a member 
of the Dock Trust Committee, Liverpool, on 
the rapid and extensive changes which have 
taken place at the entrance to the river Mersey, 
and the means now adopted for establishing an | 
easy and direct access thereto. After adverting | 
to the frequent representations of Capt. H. M. 
Denham, R.N. F.R.S., marine surveyor, and 
the results emanating from his surveys of Liver- 
pool, the author proceeded, in detail, to state, 
“That Capt. Denham had been indefatigable 
in watching the shifting of the sands, and at 
length announced as his opinion, that a diago- 
nal channel might be forced in aid of the ebb 
current, direct to the sea; this, he added, would 
afford a better channel than heretofore. The 
proposition was much opposed and jeered at as 
@ vain attempt to oppose, in an open sea, the 
power of the elements eight miles seaward of 
the river’s mouth ; but at length he was en- 
abled to commence operations at the close of last 
year over an area of three-quarters of a mile by 
one-third, and there now exists (the earliest by 
three hours into the port) a channel, admitting 
large ships, and recognised by authority as the 
Victoria Channel, through which, indeed, the 
greater part of the trade of Liverpool already 
passes, and seems destined to be the future 
great avenue to the port. So complete a suc- 
cess of the design is a sufficient recommendation 
to the conservators of those harbours which may 
resemble Liverpool, and where human efforts 
are likely, in any degree, to aid the great me- 
chanics of nature!” Capt. Denham, we ob- 
serve, is now engaged in giving opinions on 
other ports, and is rapidly carrying out his plans 
for deepening and straightening the Wyre navi- 
gation up to Port Fleetwood. 





PARIS LETTER: SUGAR, &c. 
Academy of Sciences, Jan, 27, 1840, 
A HIGHLY interesting and important paper 
(in a commercial and economical point of view, 
at least) was read to the Academy, communi- 
cated hy M. Peligot, ‘ On Improved Methods 
of Extracting the Saccharine Matter from the 
Sugar~cane.’ From a long series of careful 
experiments, this young but able chemist has 
ascertained that the Martinique contains not 
less than ninety per cent of the saccharine juice 
termed vesou by the French planters ; and that 
this juice, when manipulated on an improved 
principle, will yield eighteen per cent on the 
total weight of the cane in pure crystallised 
sugar. Hitherto, by the rude methods used in 
the West Indies for a long series of years, eon- 
secrated by local ignorance aud prejudice, no 
more than from six to eight per cent of pure 
sugar could be extyacted from the vesow juice ; 
and the beet-root sugar growers in France had 
succeeded, by most laborious and expensive 
processes, in obtaining the same result from 
the juices of that root. M. Peligot, however, 
has been enabled to make his experiments on the 
West India sugar-cane, by having considerable 
quantities of it brought over to Europe in a 
dried state, as well as large quantities of the 
vesou juice,—all prepared according to a new 
and admirable method of preservation invented 
by M. Appert. The dried canes and juice, 
which were most carefully weighed and ex- 
amined previous to exportation, have been 
found to lose only an imperceptible portion of 
their properties by the voyage; and the result 
of the experiment has been as above stated. 
The importance of this discovery in the com- 
mercial view will be immense. In the first 
place, from the advanced state of chemical 
knowledge in Europe, and the means of apply- 
ing chemical processes at a cheap rate, the ex- 
traction of the crystallised sugar will be always 
effected much cheaper and better, according to 
this new plan, in Europe than in the West 
Indies. Hence it is intended (and government 


| has already issued orders to that effect) to bring 


over an immense quantity of the dried cane 
and the vesow juice to France, in order that M. 
Peligot’s method may be applied on the largest 
possible scale. ‘This, if it come into general 
application, will entirely take the preparing of 
sugar out of the planters’ hands, and will con- 
vert the islands into mere agricultural colonies ; 
at the same time giving an immense develope- 
ment to the carrying trade from the ports cor- 
responding with the West Indies. Next, on 
account of the greater quantity of sugar ob- 
tained from the cane at a cheaper rate, the 
beet-rouvt sugar grown at home will be alto- 
gether griven out of the field, and the produc- 
tion of that article will probably be no longer 
attempted. Thus, while the French legislature 
is debating on the best means of reconciling the 
jarring interests of the colonial and indigenous 
sugar-growers, a chemist, in the retirement of 
his laboratory, cuts the Gordian knot, and 
effects a great commercial and social revolution. 
This discovery has produced a most intense 
sensation at Paris, both with the government 
and with the commercial and scientific classes 
of the community. 

In the same sitting, M. Chevreul, professor 
and director of the dyeing establishment at the 
Gobelins, had a third memoir read on his 
‘Theory of the Contrast and Mixture of 
Colours.’ With regard to the former part of 
his subject, some curious instances were ad- 
duced of the effect which colours placed in 
juxtaposition have on each other. One of the 
most interesting was that of the way to produce 





the effect of silver in a pattern with a green 
ground. If the object to be coloured as silver 
was left purely white and grey, the effect could 
not be produced, and it would look quite dead, 
and any thing but metallic ; whereas if a slight 
admixture of green were made with the white, 
the silvery effect would be at once attained. 
An instance of this was exhibited to the 
Academy, where a green border with silver 
vases on it had all the appearance of a bright 
and silvery whiteness strongly contrasted by 
the dark green; but on a piece of white paper 
being applied to it, so cut as to hide all the 
green part and to let only the vases be visible, 
these ornaments were immediately seen to be 
of a very decided green colour. This is ac- 
counted for on the well-known fact, that the 
mixture of the three primitive colours, red, 
blue, and yellow, will produce black or grey ; 
and that part of the grounding colours in the 
border in question, which in reality appeared 
in the white of the vases required to be Aar- 
monised or compensated by another portion of 
the green before the eye, could accommodate 
itself to the whole. M. Chevreul explains, on 
similar principles, the effect of the blue used by 
laundresses in linen giving a white effect to the 
eye—on account of the linen, in reality, pos- 
sessing some red and yellow rays in it, and 
requiring them to be neutralised or compen- 
sated by the third primitive colour. 

Another very important memoir was laid 
before the Academy from M. Bontemps, di- 
rector of the great glass-houses at Choisy-le- 
Roi, near Paris (a place well worthy of a visit), 
*On the Manufacturing of Flint-glass for 
Optical Purposes.’ An historical account was 
given in this memoir of the efforts of various 
manufacturers in France and England, and 
elsewhere, to produce flint-glass free, or as free 
as possible, from streaks, bubbles, and other 
defects, for lenses of large dimensions. M. 
Guinant, senior, succeeded better than any 
body else in manufacturing glass of this kind ; 
but that gentleman died without having divulged 
the secret of his process even to his own family. 
It is known that he used to supply the work. 
shop of the celebrated Fraunhofer, of Munich, 
with large objective glasses of the greatest 
purity and value. Still he had never produced 
a lens of more than thirty centimeters in dia- 
meter. M. Bontemps, having purchased from 
the heirs of M. Guinant a few imperfect re- 
ceipts, gave himself up to a long series of ex- 
periments, and now communicated the result 
of his labours to the Academy without any 
reserve. It appears that the materials used by 
him are as follows :— Sand, 100 kilogrammes ; 
deutoxide of lead, 100 kilos; subcarbonate of 
potash, 30 kilos. These produce a flint-glass, 
the density of which varies from 3°5 to 3°6. 
The main secret of the proceeding is the stir- 
ring up of the fluid vitreous substance while in 
the furnace,—the brassage, or brewing of it, as 
M. Bontemps expresses it,—with an earthen 
cylinder of the same material as the smelting 
pot. After various precautions fully detailed 
in the memoir, this cylinder, closed at the lower 
end, is introduced at a white heat into the 
metal; and an iron rod, heated red, is then put 
inside the cylinder, and is made by hand to 
give the cylinder the proper motion for tho- 
roughly stirring up the fluid mass, the rod 
being changed from time to time. This takes 
away all streaks from the glass; and a clever 
method of suddenly effecting a slight cooling of 
the furnace, by instantly covering the fire-grate 
with coal a foot thick, causes all the air-bubbles 
to rise in the metal and disappear. It is found 
that, by this process, masses of flint-glass of 
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any size may be made, and that all the defects 
are driven to one part of the mass, so that the 
remainder is exceedingly pure; and, as M. 
Bontemps says, objective glass of fifty or sixty 
centimetres (from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches) diameter may be cut out of them. The 
ingredients of his crown-glass are, white sand, 
100 kilos; subcarbonate of potash, 35 kilos ; 
subcarbonate of soda, 20 kilos; chalk, 15 kilos; 
arsenic, 1 kilo. 

M. Dumas took occasion to express his full 
assent to M. Arago’s view of the discovery of 
the composition of water attributed to Priestly, 
in his ‘* Historical Eulogium of Watt,” in con- 
tradiction to the statement of Mr. Vernon Har. 
court upon this topic. He considered the latter 
gentleman to be lying under an erroneous mis- 
conception of some of Priestly’s statements; and 
a letter was read from that great chemist to 
Lavoisier, dated 10th July, 1782, from which 
it appeared that the former distinctly admitted 
inflammable air or hydrogen to be the same as 
the phlogiston. 

Some large fragments of the fossil remains of 
the hyenodon found near ‘Toulouse, and now in 
the museum of that town, have led to the infer- 
ence that the remains of the great carnivorous 
animal of the gypseous strata of Montmartre, 
are to be attributed to the same species. 

M. Tripier has discovered, in the province of 
Constantina, on the road to Bona, that where 
the thermal springs of Hamman-mes-Koutin 
form a large natural reservoir, the permanent 
temperature of which, for more than 150 years, 
has never varied from 95° on the centigrade 


The Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments has resumed its sittings, and an active 
campaign against all Goths and Vandals is 


M. Pinel has given fifty new species of plants 
from Brazil to the Garden of Plants, and has 
again sailed for Rio Janeiro to pursue his re- 
searches in the forests of that country. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

pemaeenen, Jan. 29.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.— The Hon. A. W. Noel, | 
Trinity College. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. N. Meeres, St. John’s | 
College. 
— in the Civil Law.—Rev. R. Yonge, Catharine 

all. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





Fesruary Ist. Professor Wilson in the; 
chair.—A paper ‘On the Site and Ruins of the | 
Ancient Town of Tammana Nuwera, in Cey- | 
lon,’ by Simon Casie Chitty, Corr. Mem. | 
R.A.S., was read to the meeting. Two cir-} 
cumstances concur to render the discovery of | 
this ancient town interesting to us. The first! 
is its name, from which the Greek and Roman 
writers undoubtedly derived the appellation 
they gave to the island of Ceylon; and the; 
second is the remarkable resemblance displayed | 
in its ruins to the Druidical remains, of times | 
perhaps equally ancient, in our own island. | 
The word Tammana is but a corruption of the | 
Pali appellation T'ambapanni, or Sanskrit Tam- 
ravarni, ‘*copper-coloured,” from the colour | 
of the soil on which it was built, and meaning, | 





by ten. They are supposed by the writer to be 
the remains of buildings, appropriated either to 
religious worship or to the residence of the 
king and his court; but he remarks, they are 
so low that it is impossible to imagine they ever 
supported a roof: but he thinks it likely they 
may have supported upper stories of timber. 
He also observed, that in nearly all the ruins 
found in different parts of Ceylon, pillars have 
been met with of similar character. No re. 
mains of private buildings are to be seen; and 
this the writer, with great probability, ascribes 
to the prohibition by Cingalese sovereigns of 
building houses of stone, except by persons of 
the royal blood, all other parties being com. 
pelled to live in thatched houses built of mud: 
and this prohibition was kept up till a recent 
period. The dogope is built of layers of brick 
and mud ; but having been frequently explored, 
in the hopes of finding treasure, it is much di- 
lapidated. The well, which was lined with 
hard stone, is almost filled up with the accumu- 
lated rubbish. The tanks are in tolerably good 
condition: they are small, and were, conse. 
quently, in all probability, not employed for the 
purpose of irrigation, but only for the domestic 
uses of the inhabitants of the city. A stone 
slab was found among the pillars, eight feet 
long, and three feet and a half wide. It is not 
left rough, as the pillars are, but is polished ; 
and one edge has a carved moulding. This 
might have been the step of a temple, or a 
table to set iduls upon; or, possibly, it might 
have been similar to the slabs placed as rude 
altars near Buddhist temples, and which are 


scale, fish—a kind of barbel—live in this almost) as appears from a passage in the ** Mahawanso,” usually covered with flowers. Two figures of 
boiling water, and enjoy themselves; while} an ancient Pali book recently translated by the | Buddha, formed of granite, were found in a 
round the borders of the basin date-trees| Hon. George Turnour, that the whole island | sitting posture. The heads of both had been 


flourish most luxuriantly. 

The first part of Vol. I1I. of Mr. Milne Ed- 
wards’s ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle des Crustacées” 
has recently appeared, and is quite equal to the 
former portions of this magnificent work. M. 
Thevenot has published an interesting work on 
the diseases of Europeans in tropical climates, 
particularly on the western coast of Africa. 

M. Charvaz, bishop of Pignerol, has given to 
the world, a short time since, a curious and 
important work on the Vaudois, entitled “ Re- 
cherches Historiques sur les Vaudois.’’ His 
diocese contains a great portion of the Vaudois 
district; and, taking the Roman Catholic view 
of the subject, he endeavours to trace the first 
origin and progress of that religious sect. He 
is on the point of publishing a book of ex- 
hortations to that portion of his flock, in the 
hope of inducing them to adhere to the Roman 
Catholic creed. 

M. Eichoff, a learned orientalist, has recently 
published his “ Paralléle des Langues de l’Eu- 
rope et de I’Inde,” in which, to prove the 
identity of the Indo-European tongues, he 
draws a comparison, or parallel, between the 
Sanscrit on the one hand, and the Greek, 
Latin, French, Gothic, German, English, Li- 
thuanian, Russian, Gaelic, and Cymro-Bri- 
tannic languages. At the end of his volume he 
has an essay on transcribing oriental alphabets 
in European characters. 

An antiquarian of Caen has sent out a cu- 
rious little book, on a good plan, entitled “‘ Caen 
en 1786,” in which he describes that interesting 
old city just as it was before the Great Revolu- 
tion, when all its monuments were intact. 
This is an excellent hint for any local an- 
tiquarian in any city of Europe. 

M. Didron has communicated to the minister 
of public instruction some Palimpsest MSS. 
brought by him from Mount Athos: they are 
shortly to be deciphered. 


; Was then so called:—‘* From the same cause 
i this renowned land became celebrated under 
| that name,” vol. i. p. 50. From either of these 
two names, the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Romans is easily derived. The word Nuwera 
appears to be merely a corruption of the word 
Nagara, a city. The town was founded in the 
middle of the sixth century before the Christian 
era,{by Wijaya (“ conqueror,” Sansk.), the first 
in the list of the kings of Ceylon, whose history 
is given in the seventh chapter of the “ Ma- 
hawanso.” The site of the landing of Wijaya | 
has been disputed by European writers; but a 
constant tradition has placed it near Putlam, 
on the western coast of the island; and this is 
now rendered certain by the discovery of the 
ruins, about ten miles to the north-east of that 
place, in a deep forest called Kandu-Kuli Maley. 
The country around the ruins, for many miles, 
presents an unvaried scene of jungle, and is 
the resort of elephants and other wild beasts. 
The ruins were not wholly unknown» to the 
natives, who frequent the forest for the pur- 
pose of cutting timber, or gathering honey ; 
but they took no trouble about them, except 
occasionally to dig for hidden treasure on their 
site. Last year, however, they were discovered 
by J. Caulfield, Esq., who was making an 
excursion to the forest with a party of friends. 
The ruins consist of thirteen groups of granite 
pillars; the remains of a dogope; a well; some 
tanks; two headless Buddhas; and several frag- 
ments of pedestals, bricks. potsherds, &c. &c. 
These ruins are scattered over a space of less 
than half a mile in extent, at a small distance 
from the river Meeoya, which runs through 
the forest. All the groups of pillars are similar 
in form and arrangement, though varying in 
size: drawings of two of them were sent by 
the writer, and exhibited to the meeting. 
The largest pillar is stated to be from nine to 











ten feet in height ; and in bulk, fourteen inches 


broken off, evidently by violence. One of these 
images still remains where it was found; the 
other has recently been removed to the town of 
Putlam. At the conclusion of this paper, the 
Director of the Society remarked upon the 
Druidical character of these ruins, which, 
though not upon so large a scale as those found 
in England, would suggest the idea of a similar 
origin. Such remains had been found in various 
parts of Ceylon ; but it was remarkable that they 
had been seen in no other Buddhist country. 
The Secretary then commenced the reading of 
an interesting paper, by Sir John Macdonald, 
containing remarks upon Lieut.-Colonel Evans’s 
work, on the practicability of an invasion of 
India by Russia, which will be concluded at 
another meeting. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. Gace Roxewope, Director, in the 
chair.—Mr. Baylis exhibited a silver reliquary 
of most delicate and exquisite workmanship. 
Mr. Halliwell exhibited an impression from a 
seal lately found at Cambridge, and which he 
considered to be of the latter end of the four- 
teenth, or beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The reading of Mr. Godwin’s, jun. paper, 
‘On the Ecclesiastical and other Ancient 
Buildings in Lower Normandy,’ was concluded. 
Mr. Hartshorn communicated an account of 
Orford Castle, in the county of Suffolk, the 
property of the Marquess of Hertford, who pre- 
serves the ruin with most praiseworthy care; 
the paper contained observations on the differ- 
ent parts of that and other ancient castles, and 
their uses, and was illustrated by drawings and 
a ground-plan. A portion having been read, 
the remainder was postponed. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 

FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Medical, 8 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} ¥.™.; Civil 
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Engineers, 8 P.M. ; Zoological, 8} p.m.; Architectural, 
$p.M.; Society of Arts (Illustration), 8 P.M. 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 7} ».m.; London Institu- 
tion, 7 P.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. ; Graphic, 8 P.M.; 
Literary Fund, 3 p.m. X 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 P.m.; Western Literary, 

P.M. 
oF iday.—Astronomical (Anniversary), 3 P.a.; Royal 
Institution, 8} P.M. : 

Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
8p.M.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





mee 


PINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Second Notice.] 
Tus truly interesting exhibition of native ta- 
lent and modern art has now been for some 
days open to the public, who, we hope, and 
have reason to believe, concur in the favourable 
opinion which we expressed of it in our last 
Number. We proceed to corroborate the tes- 
timony which we bore to its character more in 
detail. Those visitors to the Gallery, who, like 
Beattie’s minstrel, are 
** Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene,” 

will find ample matter for interesting contem- 
plation. Of the latter class of subjects, one of 
the most striking examples is— 

16. View in the higher Swiss Alps after a 
Storm. A. Calame.— The power of the ele- 
ments is here exhibited under its most appalling 
and sublime effects, amidst mountains, rocks, 
and torrents, of majestic grandeur ; while the 
hurrying clouds seem to threaten still further 
devastation. To give greater effect to the deep 
and leaden hue of the picture, the artist has 
judiciously introduced two of the peasantry 
gazing with horror at the scattered fragments 
of their late dwelling. ‘The vivid colours of 
their drapery afford a fine contrast to the 
surrounding gloom. 

144, Sketched from Nature. R. Rothwell. 
« The head and front of my offending hath this extent.” 
We were strongly tempted, in passing to the 
head of the room, to commence our remarks 
with a notice of this beautiful and attractive 
specimen of ‘* the human face divine.” To 
fine features—to a purity of complexion seldom 
found in nature, and still more rarely reached 
by art—to rich, glossy, and waving tresses, it 
unites an expression which would induce us to 
add to the artist’s quotation the language of 
another poet :— 

«If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you’ll forget them all.” 

44. Calais Pier: Sloop returning to Port. 
E. W. Cooke.—It is a common saying that 
‘comparisons are odious.” So they may be in 
particular cases: but when the object is to 
remove rooted prejudice, we shall never scruple 
to make them; and we therefore ask, where 
can be found in the works of Vandervelde, 
Monamy, &c. any qualities of art superior to 
those in this admirable performance, in which 
the pellucid character of water, the subtle es- 
sence of the atmosphere, and the firm texture 
of more solid matters, are treated with equal 
skill ? 

65. The Looking-Glass. R. Scott Lauder. 

‘* Fool. For there was never yet fair woman, but she 

made mouths in a glass.” —King Lear. 
Though this Shaksperian passage savours some- 
what of sarcasm, that is not a sentiment be- 
longing to the character of the subject, which 
exhibits all that is graceful in the form, and 
elegant in the contour, of female beauty. It is 
also rich in colour and costume. The texture 
and the folds of the satin drapery have never 
been surpassed by Metzu, Terburg, or any 
other artist of the Flemish school. Indeed, 
the whole performance is worthy of the artist 
whose ‘* Bride of Lammermoor” excited such 





unqualified admiration at the last Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. 

9. The Sisters. Mrs. W.Carpenter.—A beau- 
tiful little domestic subject, grouped with great 
taste, and invested with all those qualities of 
fine art which have long distinguished the 
pencil of this fair artist. 

1. Young Roebuck and Rough Hounds. 
E. Landseer, R.A.—Ignorance in woodcraft 
might lead many to imagine that this was the 
personification of a fable, and that the poor 
bleeding animal had been found by compas- 
sionate dogs, who were discussing and con- 
demning the cruelty with which it had been 
treated, instead of having themselves been the | 
perpetrators or accessories of the act. But 
thus do appearances deceive; and we are 
bound to acknowledge the correctness of the 
painter’s knowledge on such subjects, as well 
as the great and characteristic skill with which 
he treats them. 

90. Farewell. D. Maclise, A.R.A. —We 
have availed ourselves of numerous opportun- 
ities of expressing our admiration of the extent 
and versatility of Mr. Maclise’s inventive 
powers, though their effect has sometimes, 
perhaps, been diminished by his gorgeous and 
florid execution; but we have here to con- 
gratulate him, not only on the deep pathos 
which he has imparted to the subject, but on 
the appropriate style and the skilful chiaro- 





scuro displayed in it. Nothing can be more 


happily contrasted than the blending softness | 
of the flesh of the female and of her ermined | 
robe, and the firm and unyielding form of her 


steel-clad lover. 
59. Mercury and Argus. 


J.M.W. Turner, 


R.A.—This performance is so similar in cha- | 


racter and situation in the Gallery, to one by 
the same able artist in the last year’s exhi- 
bition, that on viewing it our imagination was 
immediately carried back to that period. No 
one can deny the beauty and harmony of the 
colouring, its prismatic brilliancy, and poetic feel- 
ing; nor can any one pretend that such effects 
are not sometimes visible in nature. But may 
we venture to hint, that a too-constant repeti- 
tion of them on canvass must eventually cease 
to excite attention and interest ? 

133. Out of Tune. T. E. Parris.—A sin- 
gular title for a picture full of beauty, grace, 
and taste! The discord proceeds from the in- 
strument of a figure in the centre; but it 
seems to have little effect on the gay group 
scattered through the piece, and with whom 


the character of the architecture and that of! 


the summer foliage harmonise admirably. 

2. Entrée dans l’Eglise. ¥F. Goodall.—This 
young and promising artist has fully borne out 
the favourable opinion which we entertained 
and expressed of his talents when his picture of 
“ A Frosty Day” appeared in the Gallery last 
year. An entrance to a church is frequently 
picturesque: it is so in the present instance. 
But the sentiment of purity and innocence 
conveyed by the child’s dipping its beautiful 
hand into the holy water, is one of the greatest 
merits of the work ; although its finished and 
cabinet style of execution may well recommend 
it to the eye of the connoisseur. 

(To be continued. ] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Voice from a Picture. By a Female Artist 
of the present day. 8vo. pp. 53. London, 
Booth. 
THE object of this little book is an excellent 
one: it is to remonstrate against the neglect 
and prejudice under which modern art Jabours 
in this country. HH any proof were wanting of 


| 
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the fact, it might be found in the circumstance 
that the fair authoress, who is an admirable 
landscape-painter, and whose works on canvass 
have frequently been mentioned in the Literary 
Gazette with the praise to which they were 
entitled, should have any leisure for the em- 


|ployment of her pen, in the management of 


which we are obliged to confess she is not quite 
so skilful as in that of her pencil. 


Graphic Illustrations of “‘ Vates; or, the Phi- 
losophy of Madness.” Part. I. By T. 
Landseer. Southgate. 

Fut of wild imagination, and executed with 

great freedom and spirit. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ROYAL BRIDAL. 


Fiowenrs for the Ring !—Pass through the ring, 
Every charm that may happiness bring! 
Blessings, that sweet from her subjects arise, 
Prayers, and thanksgivings, that — to the skies! 
Love, with thy rosygnd beautiful wing, 

Pass thy own heart through Victoria’s ring ! 

Gifts for the Ring !—Our Queen’s Bridal Ring ; 
Britain, thy soul-beaming Loyalty bring; 

Circle the altar with hearts ever true, 

Loyal hearts are the rosas your Queen loves to view ; 
Flowers round her sceptre bid Love ever fling,— 
Love’s sweetest crown is Victoria’s ring ! 


Cheers for the Ring !—For ever, ye brave, 

Bid the Union flag for Victoria wave ! 

As when Waterloo saw its red glory unfurled, 

And with guns from Trafalgar proclaim to the world, 
That our hopes round our Queen and her Albert still 


clin 
And the Hearts of her realm are the Gems of her Ring ! 
Manchester, February 4th. CHARLES SWAIN, 


ANACREONTICA. 
ve 

T? podov rd ray Eowrwy 

Mikwuty, x. Te A. 
Wui e the ruby tide we pour, 
Hail to thee, Love’s favoured flower ! 
As we quaff the juice divine, 
Round our temples roses twine. 
The rose, the matchless flower, I sing, — 
The rose, the darling of the Spring! 
In roses e’en the gods delight, 
And Cytherea’s offspring bright 
With roses decks his flowing hair, 
Dancing with the Graces fair. 
With roses, then, my brows be bound, 
And while I wake my lyre’s soft sound, 
Bacchus, near thy radiant shrine, 
With my Love in dance I'll join ; 
The maid whose eyes flash heavenly fire, 
Whose bosom swells with fond desire. 
R. B.S. 


THE DRAMA. 

Adelphi.—On Monday, one of the class of 
pieces formerly so popular at this little theatre 
was produced, and met with a reception which 
promised well for a long run. It is entitled 
Poor Jack ; or, the Wife of a Sailor; and is at 
once pathetic, nautical, and broad farcical: and, 
en passant, we may remark, that the scenes in 
which the former predominates are somewhat 
of the longest —a fault easily remedied on the 
repetition of the drama. We seldom meddle 
with plots, so shall content ourselves by stating 
that the fact on which the drama is founded is 
one of much interest. The story is divided 
into four parts; and a lapse of two years is 
supposed to take place between the third and 
fourth. The principal characters are sustained 
by T. P. Cooke (Jack Somerton), whose part, 
though the foremost in the piece, is, to our 
minds, rather too much laboured in writing, 
but his acting is very excellent, and his return 
to these boards was warmly welcomed by the 
audience 3 Mr, Yaten (Mrs, Mendoza), a 
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Buenos Ayres trader, and a model of virtue for him so high a position in the scientific 
and propriety; Mr. P. Bedford (Sam Griffin), world. 

a ruffian of the first water, and admirably acted); ————————- 


throughout; Miss Fortescue (£/eanor, the LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
heroine), pretty, graceful, and interesting: her: 


In the Press. 
‘ ° : | (By Subscription.) The History of the Jews during 
Sppeamnes and acting were alike charming, the ‘Middle ont Translated from the French of 
and contributed much to the success of the, M. Depping; with Additional Notes and Remarks by 
drama. Mr. Cullenford, Holmes, E. H. But- J. Murray Stevens. 


ler, King, and Mrs. Johnson, also had suitable | week Porm. by Job Duttes Maa” —- heen 
characters. 


In parts three and four we have mendatory Preface by the Rev. John Eustace Giles, Leeds. 
again the necessary parties (Cooke, Bedford, | LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Cullenford, and Miss Fortescue) from Buenos , Elements of Algebra, fer the Use of anew School, 
Ayres in London ; and, in addition, Tim Two- | 120. 3s. Gd.—Sir W. J. Hooker's Journal of Botany, 
Part IX. évo, 2s, 6d.—Smith’s Chairmi Speaker’ 
penny, a runaway barber, Mr. Buckstone ; Guide, new edition, limo. 1s. 6d. Sit E. L. Bulwers 
Hon. Mr. Flummery, Mr. Yates; Mrs. Col. | Works, —_* er we 2 tinge ewes 
) . : . rinciples of Carpentry, 3d edition, 4to, 2/, 2s.—‘The In- 
Fantod, Miss P. Darling 3 and Becky, Mrs. | dian Revenue System 4 it Is, by H. Tuckett, 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
Keeley. Among these four an équivoque is —Observations on the Climate of New South Wales, by 
carried on, so entirely ludicrous, and so cleverly | W- Swainson, 8vo. 3s—Tilt’s Hand-book : Town Sights 


for Little Folks, 1s. 6d.— Tilt’s Hand-book : Country 
acted, as to call forth bursts of laughter from | Waiks for Little Folks, Is. 6d.—Mrs. Cuthbert’s Exposi- 
its commencement to the finale. It is a ca- tion of the Church Catechism, 18mo. 2s. 64.—J. R. ‘Tate's 
pitally managed relief to the more serious | Practical Treatise on Naval Book-keeping, 8vo. 14s.— 


° ° | Epistles of Bishop Hall, selected by W. H. Hale, 8vo. 
portions of the piece; and pre also Mr. May-| 4s. 6¢.—G. Ingram on ‘Transubstantiation and Real Pre- 


~nard, Mr. J. F. Saville, Mrs. Nailor, Mrs. , omen, pai ~~ son tne Cote ong fe Semsintes, 
» . _ } 2mo. 3s. -— ihe Primitive Doctrine o! egeneration, 
Fosbrooke, and others, have slight parts. The | py G. S. Faber, 8vo. 108. 6d.—D'Oyley’s Life of Arch- 
scenery of the earlier portion is generally new, | bishop Sancroft, 2¢ edition, 8vo. 9s.—Latin Exercises for 
and beautifully painted ; the white squall and | Middle Forms in Schools, by the Rev. J. Edwards, 12mo. 
v4 € = fishincsbost. with shin in. th 4s.—Brief View of the English Drama, by F. G. Tomlins, 
swamping of a hshing-voat, p € | f.cap, 4s.—Philosophy of a Happy Futurity, by W. Merry, 
distance, is managed with fine effect. The 3d edition, f.cap, 5s.—Carrick’s Life of Sir W. Wallace, 
whole affair is got up with the usual ability of 
the Adelphi management ; and will, doubtless, 
fill the house for many a night to come: In| The Court and Camp of ry ing, by the Hon. W. 
short, instead of one very popular and attrac- . Osborne, 8vo, 15e.— Major Lioyd and Captain Alexander 


" Gerard’s Journey over the Himalaya Mountains, 2 vols. 
tive drama, we may say that two such have | 8vo. 21s.—Del Mar’s Spanish Grammar, 3d edition, 12mo. 

iol i ; i-like: |4s.—Gibson’s Le Petit Fablier, 18mo. ls. 6¢.—Ephraim 
oe age th one vole —e ates ~_ first | Holding’s Domestic Addresses, &c. 32mo. 2s.—Hannah 
redolent of the sea, always a favourite theme) More’s Miscellaneous Works, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 








| the Huguenots, new edition, royal 8vo. 6s. sewed.— Rev. 


here, and the other full of fun and merriment, | 24s.—Memorials of Miss Mary Fishwick, 18mo. 2s. Gd.— | ™ 
32mo, 4s. Gd.—Memoirs | 810". 


which would extort roars of laughter from the! in Precepts of Our Saviour, 


dullest audience that ever assembled together. | Sketches of Young Couples, by the Author of «* Sketches 
The Olympic Theatre is announced to open , of Young Gentlemen,” f.cap, ds. 
to-night by Mr. Butler, whose Hamlet stamps! ——= — — 
him high among our leading tragedians. We| METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
observe that he has associated a very respect ppureday “30 | uum nea oun — 
able company with himself in this adventure, | Friday ---.31 | +--+ 29°49 
including Jones, Forrester, Morris, Barnett,!. Feuay. | | 
Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Garrick, | Sunday’... 2. | 
and other popular performers. |Monday -- 3 | +++ 
The Little Theatre is also advertised to open | Wettouisy 5 | 
on Monday with some affairs of Gramarye. | Winds, S.E. and S.W. 
Og ‘ Except the morning of the 2d, and afternoons of the 3d 
Miss Chambers. —- We observe that this 


most meritorious young lady, and accomplished 
songstress, has an evening concert on Monday | 
at the Albion Tavern, to support which, a| 
variety of talent is announced. But we notice 
the circumstance rather to remind a sym. 
pathising’ public of the oppression and mis- 
fortunes which have forced Miss Chambers to 
these efforts of filial duty and affection, 
disclosures of the monstrous abuses committed 
in the name of the law, which have ruined her 
father’s property, and reduced him from afflu- 
ence to beggary, form an irresistible claim to 
compassion; and, we trust, that in such a 
cause, the appeal to English hearts will never 
be made in vain. 
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| rometer remarkably low on the 4th. 
Rain fallen, -825 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuaries Henty ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are assured that the Baron Geramb’s book, re- | 
viewed in our last, is a most genuine one, and not in any | 
way made up, The translator we know to be a very) 
honourable man; and it is also stated, that, in a very | 
short time, the original work has gone through no fewer | 
Thej|than five editions.— Since writing the foregoing, the 
| French work (for the German Baron writes excellent | 
French), in three 12mo. volumes, published at Paris by | 
Leclerc and Co., has been shewn to us, and certainly re- | 
moves any suspicion, if we could have entertained it, | 
from the worthy and able translator, Mr. Shoberl. But, | 
besi is, we see from the cover that the Haron is a} 
most prolific author, for the following list of his works | 
is given thereon :— L’Unique Chose Nécessaire, 1 vol. | 
12mo. avec Gravures.—Lettres @ Eugene sur I'Bucharis- | 
tie, 1 vol. 12mo. avec Gravures, 3¢ édition.—Au Tombeau | 
de mon Sauveur, grand in 18mo. avec Gravures, 2¢ édi- 
tion.—Aspirations aux Sacrées Plaies, 18mo. avec Vig- 
nettes, 6° édition.—Litamies pour une Bonne Mort, 18mo. 
avec Gravures.—Les Mémes, sans Gravure.—A Jésus Cru- 
cifie, 18mo, avec Gravures et Vignettes——Marie au Pied 
de la Croix, 1#mo. avec Gravures et Vignettes.—Litanies 
a ’ Honaeur de Jésus-Christ Souffrant, Modéle et Soutien 
des Affligés, 18mo. avec Gravures.—L’Eternit¢ s'avance, et 
nous n’y pensons pas, 1 vol. 12mo, avec Gravures.—Une 
Journce consacrée @ Marie, 1 vol. 18mo. avec Vignettes. 
Such being the state of the case, readers may find much 
to please in the Baron’s genuine pilgrimage; his 
descriptions of holy places; and his curious mixture of 
extreme piety with shrewdness of observation, and a quict 
vein of worldly humour. 

A number of new and valuable works have issued from 
the press this week, to which we shall turn our immediate 
attention, as the lateness of their appearance has put it 
out of our power to give them due consideration for this 
Ga xetle, 





VARIETIES. 

Dr. Blumenbach. — The death of this 
celebrated naturalist at Gottingen in his eighty- 
eighth year is aunounced in the continental 
journals. His microscopic investigations made 
a great sensation many years ago, and his dis- 
coveries are widely quoted to the present day ; 
when we observe this species of inquiry to have 
assumed so much importance that a Society has 
just been formed in London to carry on and 
consolidate its objects, under the presidency of 
Professor Owen, whose extraordinary skill and 


knowledge in similar pursuits have obteined 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


B®itisH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Brit. 
ish Artists is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five in 
the Evening. 

Admission, 1s. Catalogue, le, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Eeoper. 


~~ FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND 
PORTUGUESE. 
T° FAMILIES and SCHCOLS. — De 


Porquet’s New Works:—Histoire de France; ditto, 
d’Angleterre, écrites pour les Enfans, avec carte, portrait, &c. 
4s.6¢. Le Trésor de l’Ecolier; ditto, for German, Italian, Latin, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, 3s,6d. each, Keys to ditto ditto, as, 6a, 
Parisian Grammar, 3°,6d. First French, Italian, and German 
Reading Books, 3s. 6¢. each. Parisian Spelling, 2s. 6d. Conver. 
sations Parisiennes, 3s. 6d, 

1) Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers, 


‘A. RT-UNION.—The Subscription List of 





new edition, royal 8vo, 3s. sewed.—Browning’s History of 


H. Milmau’s History of Christianity, 3 vols. 8vo. 368.— 


eff. Oberlin and Overberg, royal 8vo. Is. 6d.— 


and 5th, cloudy, with frequent showers ofrain; the ba- | 


the current year will close in time to give to the Prize. 
holders an early selection from the Works in the Exhibition of 
| the Royal Academy, of the Society of British Artists, and of the 
| Societies of Painters in Water-Colours, and before the closing of 
| the British Institution. Subscriptions are received at any of the 
| Offices of the London and Westminster Bank, where Prospec- 
; tuses may be had, and by any Member of the Committee. 


RT-UNION. — The Subscribers of the 

year )838-9 are informed that for each Guinea sub- 

scribed they will receive in August next an Impression from an 

Engraving by Lucas of the Picture of R. Lee, R.A., purchased 

by the holder of the Prize of 1501. Subscriptions for the current 

| year are received at any of the Offices of the London and West- 
| minster Bank, where Prospectuses may be had. 
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| 
| ™ . 
|" NHE WEDDING SUN. — Her Majesty's 
} Marriage is officially announced to take place on Mon- 
[ow next, the 10th instant. On this auspicious oceasion ‘« The 
Sun” will contain the beautiful Medallion Portraits of The 
| Queen and Prince Albert, executed in the very first style of the 
|; art. The expense of producing these portraits has been very 
great, but the charge will only be One Shilling. The Sun con- 
| taining these portraits may be received by post in all parts of the 
{ kingdom. Parties in remote places can remit a shilling or two, 
| halfa sovereign, or a sovereign, for one penny, by the post; and 
their orders will be punctually attended to on Monday night. 
“The Sun” will also contain a full account of the august cere- 
| mony, with all particulars appertaining to so interesting an occa- 
Orders for The Nuptial or Wedding Sun will be received 
‘by all News Agents and Postmasters throughout the kingdom, 
| and at the Sun Office, 112 Strand, London.— Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 5th, 1840. 


= = . y 
OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY of LON. 
DON, 49 Pall Mall. 
Designs for the Gardens. 
| The Council, being anxious to carry out asearly as possible the 
| provisions of the Charter for Incorporation, hereby give notice, 


29°50 | that they are desirous of receiving Designs for iaying-out the 


| Grounds of the Society in the Inner Circle of the Regent’s Park, 
| and further offer a Premium of Fifty Guineas for the best Design 
| submitted to them. The Designs to be sent in on or before Satur- 
| day, the 4th day of April next, addressed to the Secretary, at the 

Rooms of the Society, 49 Pall Mal!, where Plans of the Ground 
, and Particulars of the Arrangements required may be obtained. 
| By order of the Council, 
| JAMES DE CARLE SOWERBY, Sec. 
DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF EGLINTON. 

. » ‘ n 
\HE TOURNAMENT at EGLINTON 

CASTLE. Drawn on Stone, from Original Drawings 
| made on the Spot, by EDWARD CORBOULD, Esq. 
Consisting of a Series of the Principal Scenes of this most 
} remarkable Pageant of Modern Times, including—A Cieneral 
View of the Field of Combat—The Procession passing over the 
beautiful Bridge in the Park—The Queen of Beauty on Horse- 
back, with the other Ladies in Procession—The Tilting—The 
Lord of the Tournament Presented to the Queen of Beauty—The 
Mélée and Combat between the Knight of the Dragon ani the 
Knight of the Black Lion—The Staircase leading to the Ball- 
room—The Ball-room, &c. &c. 
Price, 2/. 2s. ;, Tinted from the Drawi.gs, 4/, 4s. 
Hodgson and Graves, Pall Mall. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


On Saturday, February 15th, will be published, price 5s. 
with a large Map, Part I. of 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 

*.* A Prospectus of the work may be had gratis of all Book- 
sellers, and will be sent, free of postage, to all gentlemen who 
may apply for it by letter. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Preparing for immediate publication, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a 
RESIDENCE in KABUL, GHUZNI, and AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. Illustrated by numerous Views and Portraits, taken by 
the Author on the Spot. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. F.G.S. &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. " 
NHE PROPHET of the CAUCASUS; an 
Historical Romance. 
By KE. SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of “ Travels in the Western Caucasus,” “ ‘Travelsin 
Circassia, Krim Tartary,” &c. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








— 


Under the a eine of me Society for the Diffusion of | 


Jeeful Knowledge. 
POLI t 1CAL 1 PHIL OsOPHY. 
On the 20th instant will be published, price 6d, 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
Objects, Pleasures, and Advantages of the Study of 
Political Philosophy. 
And on the 15th of March, the First Number ofa 
Series of Treatises on Political Philosophy, 
viz, Principles of Government, will appear, and will be followed 
by a Number on the 15th of every Month, price 6d. 
59 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 3d Feb, 1840. 
| 
“On Monday next, 10th instant, will be published, | 
RINCE ALBERT’S ANCESTRY; 
a Brief Historical Account of the Dukedom and Duca! 
House of Saxe Coburg Gotha. 
Ry the Rev. EDUARD TAUERSCHMIDT; 
and accompanied with a Correct Portrait of Prince Albert, 12mo. 
price 4s, 6d, in cloth. 
Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the Queen, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand; J. Miicheil, 33 Old Bond Street, 


On Monday 10th, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 3s. boards, 
SKETCHES of YOUNG COUPLES. 
With an Urgent Remonstrance to the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land (being Bachelors or Widowers) on the present Alarming 
Matrimonial Crisis. 
By the Aathor of * Sketches of Young Gentlemen.” 
ith Six Illustrations by “* Phiz 
Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
DE FOE’S WORKS, VOL, IV. 
In 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 5s. bound in cloth, 


7= FORTUNES and MISFORTUNES 
of MOLL FLANDERS; being Vol. 1V. of the new edi- 
tion of the Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe. 
#*%* A Volume geese: monthly, until the Series is completed 
n 18 vols. each sold separately. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 








ANTHON’S GREEK GRAMMAR AND PROSODY. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 4s. bound, 


GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN. 
wee for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
ARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 
~ de Professor, Columbia Colle ge. 
New Edition, Revised and Corrected by Kev. J. R. Major, 
D. D. ‘Head Master of King’s College School, London. 


Also, printed uniform with the above, price 2s. Gd. bound, 
A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
together with the Choral S ing of the Pr 1 Vinctus of 
ischylus, and the Ajax and (© dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. Revised and Corrected by Rev. J. R, 
Major, D.D. Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 C Cheapatde. 





of 


In post 4to. 10s. 6d. neatly bound, 


(THE THEORY and PRACTICE 


‘ON 





BOOK-KEEPING, illustrated and simplified. 
By B. F. FOSTER, Accountant. 

The object of this work is to point out important defects in the 
common mode of teaching the art; to suggest the means by 
which those defects are obviated ; and to introduce to the notice | 
of teachers a simple, rational, and philosophical process of In- } 
struction, whereby the Principles of Double Entry are clearly? 
unfolded : so that any person of ordinary capacity can obtain such ! 
a knowledge of the subject as will enable him to investigate and | 
adjust the most intricate and diversified set of accounts. 

J. Souter, 131 Fleet Street. 


THE CHILD'S LIBRARY—ANOTHER VOLUME. 
EN ARD the FOX, from the German of 


oéthe; with numerous Illustrations from Designs by 
2s. Gd. cloth. 


irandvitie. 


Also, uniform with the above, 
Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols. 5s. T _ cnaas s Book of Zoology, 
Philip Quarl!, 2s. 
Fairy Tales in Verse, 2s. 6d. 
Peter Wilkins, 2s. 6d. 
The Child's Pictorial Bible, 2 vols. 5s. 
_Soseph be homens T. '. Teges and Simpkin, Marshall, an and Co. 


c atiee ‘Fairy Library, 6 vols. 


a 4. 62. handsomely boun 
HE GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAM. 


MARS, comprising the substance of all the most ap- 
proves French Grammars extant, but more especially of the 
tandard Work, “a Grammaire des Grammnaires,” sanctioned 
by the French Academy and the University of Paris. 
By M. DE FIVAS. 
London: Simpkin, ae and Co. 


Of whom may be h 
_A Key to the ‘Themes on ‘ditto, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH MUSEUM MARBL ES. 
_, Illustrated with Fifty-six Engravings, and afew Woodcuts, 


j pESCRIPY ION of the COLLECTION of 
a ANCIENT MARBLES in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
ath VIII. containing a Description of the Frieze of the Par- 
By EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
eeper of the Antiquities in the British Museum. 

a this, and the two preceding Parts together, are contained an 

istorical Account of the Parthenon, and of the Sc ulptures 
which adorned the Pediments, the Me etopes, and the Frieze. 

Pare VI. 2/. 2¢.; Part V 1. 2.; Part VIL. 31. 3e. Large 
Paper copies respectively 3/. 3s., 31 and 41. 14s. 
sad ‘© be had at the British Muse d also of flessrs. Long- 
ron alas o., Payne and Foss, W. Pickering, and Dominic Col- 





Price 12s. 4th edition, 

STRICTURE, PILES, and 

DISEASES of the LOWER INTESTINE. 
Likewise, 
On Prolapsus, price 5s. $4. 

By FREDEKICK SALMON, F 

Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and other -_ of the 
Rectum, 36 Charterhouse Squa 
Ww —— Ave Maria Lane; and Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street. 


N2% BOOKS 5 
Mr. MURRAY. 


Binory of Christianity. 
3 vols. Bvo. 3s. 


other 


“just published by 
Milman’s 


I. 
Lord Mahon's History of England. 


A new edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 


III. 
Hungary and ‘Transylvania. 
By John Paget, Esq. 88 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
IV. 
Milman’s Poetical Works. 
First complete edition, 3 vols, f.cap 8vo. 188, 
, 
Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 
3d edition, with nearly 100 Plates. Royal 8vo. QI. 


VI. 
Correspondence of the Great Lord Chatham, 
Vols. 111. and 1V. completing the Work. 8vo. 18s. each. 
vil. 
Austria. 


By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24 


Vill. 
Arago’s Life of James Watt. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. P. Muirhead, Esq. 
bd. 


IX. 
LIEUT. NEWBOLD'S ACCOUNT OF 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


x. 
Spain under Charles IT. 
By Lord Mahon. 8vo, 5s. Gd. 
In a few days, 


Ranke’s History of the Popes. 


‘Translated by Sarah Austin. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Il. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
Sir Samuel Romilly. 


3 vols. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


O E M Ss. 
By MRS. HENRY R. SANDBACH. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 


R. LODGE’S NEW PEERAGE for 


1840, corrected throughout, — the personal Commu- 





| nications of the Nobility, is now rea 


Saunders and Otley, wane ll Conduit Street. 
‘To be had of all a pee 





Pric ce 4s. i 
ARY STUART; a Tragedy, 
performing at Drury Lane Theatre. 
By James Haynes, Esq. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
lso, by the same Author, 2d edition, 
Conscience ; ; or, the Bridal Night. Price 4s. 


| ee CLOPEDIA. BRITANNICA. 

Part CXV.; utetnn © Se, Article Serpents, by 
James Wilson, Esq. F.R. S. &c. and containing 
Shakspeare, by the English Opium Eater; with the com- 
mencement 0 Ship-building, 4 Augustine Creure, of her 
Majesty’s Dock Yard, Portsmout 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
London. 


now 


HE SECOND. ay 1 ‘HIRD PARTS of 

the PRACTICAL ENGLISH LINGUZ,DUCT; a work 

in Three Parts, Dictionary, Grammar,* and Exercises; designed 

for the Use, and inviting the Adoption and Patronage,, of Pre- 

ceptors and Pupils, Students and Self-lnstructors, Literary 
Precisians, Typographical Readers, and Readers in General. 

These Two Parts being complete in themselves, and in a small 

compass, the Author is desirous of seeing them in regis oe 

wilfully publishes “age with a prospect of certain 

therefore, though he sends forth a specimen of it, he <g — 

promise to publish the First Part. 


* This is the Original, greatly improved since, from which | 


was extracted “ The Miniature English Grammar,” (“ a perfect 
Tom Thumb of Grammars”), published in 1826, by Mr. Cole, asa 
Companion to his “* Little Lexicon ;” and which, after Mr. Cole's 

» Mr. Maunder was permitted to make a part of his 


ec 
“Treasury of Knowledg 


Darton and Chark, 68 Holborn Hitl, 





Byam oe oor LA merges £9 7 
+ Commencing |. of the Life of the 
uke’ of WELLING TON, K.G. &c. &e. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, 

Containing a full-length Portrait of His Grace. after Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, a View of Walmer Castle, the Storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, a Plan of the Battle of Talavera, with numerous i!lus- 
trative 2 Engravings on Wood. 

*¢* Vol. 1. handsomely bound in —— demy 8vo. 1/. Is.; 
in royal 8vo. 1/. lle, 
London: A. H. Belly 2 ra C 


. 83 Cornhill. 





Se 12me. price ae. cloth, lettered, 
l POQTOTMAIAEIA; or, First Instruction in 
Greek, Being a Sanna of Lessons so arranged as to 
require no previous bry of the Grammar. 
By CHAKLES WHITE, M.A. 
Of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
bicescesiaeree and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


s. 8vo. price 1, vy clo 
X AISFORD’S HERODOTUS - New 
edition, revised and amended. 
London: Whittaker and Go. Oxford: J, H. Parker. 
Cambridge: J. and J. J. De wt 80 


an: 12mo. cloth boards, price 12s. the 2d edition of 
0 T 8S RR @is’ & 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


Price 4s. 
LEGEND of FLORENCE; 
Five Acts. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


a Play, in 





rice Ss. boards 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
LAW of COPYRIGHT; with remarks on Serjeant 
Valfourd’s Bill: and an Appendix of the Copyright Laws of 
Foreign Countries. 
By John J. Lowndes, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. 
nders and Benning, Law Booksellers, 
43 Fleet Street. 


An enlarged edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 2 
LOSSARY of ARCHI TECT URE, 
illustrated by Seven a — 
ndon: C. Ti 
Oxford: J,H. Parker. 





In 
7 
ECORDS LIFE. 
By MISS HARRIOTT PIGOTT, 
Revised by the late JOHN GALT, 

««Mr. Galt adopted Miss Pigott’s MS, with intense interest. 
The preface and notes were the last efforts of his mental powers.” 
—Introduction. 

Saunders and inee Publishers, Conduit Street. 


[HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for 
February. 
Leading Contents:—Original Papers—On the Greek Version of 
Part of the Old Testament preserved at Venice—Gnosticism as 
developed by Irenreus—Vincent of Lerins—On the Ecclesiastical 
Condition of the English Abroad—The Irish Clergy and the 
Irish eg tnt the 29th Canon, relating to Baptism, by the 
Rev. T. M. Fallows—The Lord's Day, Rev. i. 10—The 79th Ox- 
ford Tract, On Purgatory—Use of the Authorised Version of the 
Holy Bible in Churches— The Egypto-‘Tuscan Rasena, by the 
Rev. W. B. Winning—The Doctrine of Christian Unity with 
Reference to the Views promulgated by the Dissenters—Ancient 
Christianity and the Oxford Tracts—Account of Sachs-Coburg- 
Gotha, and Ducal Family—On the Removal of the Disabilities of 
the Scottish Clergy with regard to Officiating in England—The 
Validity of Presbyterian Ordination, by the Rev. R. Hart, in Re- 
ply tothe Rev. J. C i On the C ion of the Hon. Mr. 
Spencer, by Dr. Nolan—Church Matters—The Roman Catholic 
Controversy. It contains, also, Reviews of Books—Sacred Poetry 
—Antiquities—Documents relating to Church Affairs—And its 
usual varied Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical Information 
pertaining to the Church and Universities. 

» G., F.,and J. ey St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa- 
terloo Piace, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 
Regent Street. 


24 edition, Revised and much Ouveetaly with Suptenaseny seit, 
and the German Text on the alternate pages, Svo. cloth, 


\OETHE'S _ FAUST. Translated 
By the "ice. ROBERT TALBOT. 


English Rh: 
«We can recommend this volume to our readers as a work 
from which they will be able to understand ‘Faust,’ as well as it 
is possible to do through the medium of a transiation.”—New 
Monthly Magazine. 
“The work before us will be read with great pleasure, by those 
who have perused it in the original, and by those who have heard 
the genius of Gotthe, and wish to form an idea of his sim- 
plicity and ve 
London ; J. Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange. 





into 








NEW AND one big OF GULLIVER'S 
S 


Pe be completed in Hight Monthly Parts. 
eautifully printed in large 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
ART V. of the New Standard Edition of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, illustrated by upwards of 
Four Hundred Woodcuts, after Designs by Grandville. With 
Notes and Elucidations from various Original and Manuscript 
Sources; an Essay on Philosophic and Satirical Fictions; and a 
New Life of Swift. 
By W.C. TAYLOR, LL.D. M.R.A.8. &c. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Lendon: Hayward and Moore, 53 Paternoster Row. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


a 





THE LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Uniform in 98 Volumes, small 8¥o. 198 Engravings. 


1. LIFE BY MR. LOCKHART. 


10 vols. 21 Engravings. Just completed. 


2. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 vols. 96 Engravings. 


3. POETRY. 12 vols. 25 Engravings. 


With the Author’s Introductions of 1830, various Readings, and Editor’s Notes, 
not to be found in any other Editions, 


4. PROSE WRITINGS. 238 vols. 56 Engravings. 


*,* Any odd Volumes to make up Sets. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 





In 8vo. price Is. the Seventh Series of 
LA N SE MONS. 
By Contributors to the ‘‘ Tracts for the Times.” 
Rivingtons, St. — 7 geese and Waterloo Place; 
a J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Lately published 
The First Volume, price 6s. 6d. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. bound, the 4th edition of 


XCERPTA ex VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in ——- — leguntur: 
Lucretio 
Catullo 
Propertio V. Flacco 
Tibullo S. Italico 
Persio Statio 
Notulisillustrata, quas selegit 
SS ROGERS PITMAN, A.M, 
Ri » in C io Paulino, et Vico dicto 
Waterloo Place. 





Martiale 
Juvenale 
Ausonio 
Claudiano. 


joann 








In 12mo. price 7s. boards, the 9d edition of ? 
HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
erewpest of “pga 7 | cre rein ~ EAT 
abe he Rev. J 
Prebendary of Lo manly as "Vicar of te. Dehn Baptist's 
Parish, in that City. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A Comment upon the Collects. 
2th edition, 6s. 





In 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition, revised, of 
GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE 
of REGENERA ~ head - BAP 
By the Right Rev. CHRISTOPHER URETHELL, D.D. 
Lord Bahee or Bangor 
batneeettind St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In Br0. aes 6a. 6d, in cloth nanan the 2d edition, revised, 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. T. K. AR 


to 


jy the OL. A. 
of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
* This work, which is nearly on Ollendorff's Pian, consists 
of a Greek Syntax, founded on B 's, and easy 
. Soeeneane into Greek, after given Examples, and with given 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, b tn the same Author, , 
1. A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
2. Henry’s First Latin Book. 12mo. 3s. 
in cloth boards. 
©,* The object of this work (which is founded on the princi- 
ples’ of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil 
to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8. in ——~ the ad edition dedicated 4 
permission) to the Most Rev, th of C 
and Armagh 
TREATISE on the CHURCH of 
CHRIST, designed chiefly for the Use of Students in 
Theology. no OE a Supplement, — Replies to Objec- 


tions, Pro 
y the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER R, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, sd may Author of “ Origines 


Litu 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


*,* The Supplement may be had 
of the First Edition, price Na 








by the P 


large vols. 8vo. Hy ice 31. 3e. in boards, 


HRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 
of Discourses and Tracts, selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, =e illustrated with Not 
= CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

Master of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

with Ucktield, Sussex. 

This Work is designed to be subservient to the ~ Por- 
tion ofa Liberal Education for the U; Classes and the Learned 
Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the ‘“foliowi 
Writers :—Dr. ese Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Hook pay Batler — Richard ter—Burke— 
ie Jewell—Lord 

Rivingtons, St. Pours Srarsbyerd, nod Watesleo Place, 





Price 5s, bound in roan, with a ist the 5th edition of 
PECULUM GREGIS; or, Parochial 
Minister’s Assistant. 
By the Rev. R. B. EXTON. 

“ He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the 
priestly office, who thinks he has discharged it by p ig the 
public appointments,”— Bishop Burnet. 

“« The readiest way of finding access to a man’s heart ‘is to go 
into his house.’”—Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Economy. 
J.,G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s oe and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





18 Great Marlborough Street, 
RINCE ALBER 
and the HOUSE of SAXONY. 
Mr. Colburn has the honour to announce that he has this day 
Casge * Memoirs of Prince Albert and the House of Saxony,” 
rom authentic Sources. 
By FREDERIC SHOBERL, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post ya with a Portrait of the Prince, price 5s, 6d. 
elegantly bound. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
'#% Orders received by all Booksellers, 


Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. bound, beautifully mesreies from 
EN Paintings by M‘Clise and Creswick, 


Nz I; the Last of the Roman 
pM 


The First’ —— of the new Sogo oo yo os of 
SIR EK. L. BULWER, Bart. 

“¢ Distinguished must be the genius which in ahi day can ren- 
der a novel an object of such deep interest as Sir L. Bulwer has 
rendered this pure and beautiful memoir of the closing history of 
Roman glory.”—Atlas. 

“In some eential respects this is Sir L. Bulwer’s greatest 
novel.” —E£xraminer. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW a ee NOW READY. 


Lys of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, 


from the Norman Conquest, with Anecdotes of their 
Courts. _ Now first arses from Official Records and other 





WILBERFORCE'S PRIZE ESSAY, 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of 


HE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM. An 
4 to ee Churchme: 
By HENRY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Bransgore, Hants. 

%%* To this Essay the Prize of ‘Two Hundred Guineas, offered 
by the Christian Influence Society, has been =r by the 
— Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Scholeti 

« G., F., and J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


CL LOU 10g. 6d. boards, Volume the First of 
HE € LOUD of WITNESSES: a Series 
of Discourses on the ring and Part of the Twelfth 
Chapters of the Epistle to the Hebre’ 
y the Rev. J S.M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen Dowa- 
ry and Perpetua! Curate of St. George’s Chapel, Brighton. 
+, and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Wa- 
terloo Place, Pali Mall; J. H, Parker, Oxford; and the Booksell- 
ers in Brighton. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. the 7th edition of 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOS. 
PELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled 
and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
F Of whom may be had, ss 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above Work. Ry the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton-in-the-Moors. The 4th edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 18s, 
In 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth and lettered, 
BPstLes of the Right Rev. JOSEPH 
HALL, D.D. Bishop of Norwich, on Subjects suitable to 
ali Persons; but especially adapted for the Time of Trouble. Se- 
lected and edited 
By the Ven. WILLIAM HALE ——- M.A. 
Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 
, St. Paul's € and srecnrna Place. 
vols. 8vo. " 
HE H ISTORY of CH RISTIANITY, 
from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman — 
yy Ge Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Price 1s. (to be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts), No. I. of 
an entirely original Work, entitl 


HE COMIC NOVEL; or, Downing 


Street and the Days of —— 
y L 
With many Illustrations tn many Styles by the Artists’ Fun 
i 


“*A novel of life, not politics. Let not the title of Downing 
Street mislead society; but let not society imagine it is at all out 
of place.” —Lynz, 

London: H. nuee Se Be ent Street. 
Agents—for Edinburgh, J. Menzies; and Dublin, J. Cumming. 


MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. P 
OCIAL LIFE in GERMANY, illustrated 
in the Acted Dramas of the Princess Amelia of Saxony. 
y MRS, JAMESON, 

“ A royal lady in this our nineteenth century, has stepped from 
her palace into the arena “ny ea and has written very beau- 
tifully for her own sex and for her own people," —Preface. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers. Conduit Street. 





rivate as well as Public. 
By Miss Agnes Strickland. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. 
Vol. I. with ae “6 price 8, 6d. bound. 


Lady Jane Grey ; cn "Historical Romance. 
By the ‘Author of « aes aaa ** Fair Rosamond,” &¢, 


iit. 


The Court and Camp of of ‘Ranjeet Sing. 
By the Hon. G. W. 0; es 
Military Secretary to the aoamere General of India. 
1 vol. 8vo. with 16 Engravings, 15s. bound. 


IV. 
Memoirs of Madame Malibran. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 


Vv. 
The Spitfire ; a Nautical Romance. 
By Capt. Frederic Chamier. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of ee athe, 
and Three le  aacaane by Phi 


A Pitan to Palestine. 
By M. J, De Geramb, Monk of La —— 
2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 21s. bo 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
+ price 1 r 
ILLS’ HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA, with Notes and Illustrations, and Continua- 
tion of the Histor. 
y HORA E HAYMAN WILSON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Bogan Professor of Sanscrit, University of Oxford, &c. “ke. 
The work will consist “ vols. 8vo. to be published 
in succession. 
London: Mote and Co. 8 "Leodsanail Street (late Parbury 
id Co.); L. A. Lamia, 2 125 Fleet Street. 





Vith Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


. 
AJOR SIR WILLIAM. “LLOY D'S 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CAUNPOOR 
to the BOORENDO PASS, in the HIMALAYA MOUNT. 
AINS, via Gwalior, Agra, Delhi, and Sirhind. With Captain 
Alex. Gerard’s Account of an Attempt to a by Bekhur 
to Garoo, and the Lake Mansarovara, &c. &c. & 
Edited by GEORGE LLO YD. 
London: Madden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street (late 
Parbury and Co.) 





SALLUST, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLOPE. 
In 12mo. 3s. 6d. a | roe po ng with Emendations 


THE BELLUM. “CATILINARU M of 


SALLUST, and Cicero's Four Orations against Catiline. 
With English Notes and os oe together with the 
Bellum on of Sallu: 
e Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A 
nechidbiaie St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In 2 vols, 8vo. elon! il. 4s. in boards, the Second par of 
HE REMAINS of the Rev. R. H. 


FROUDE: containing Essays on Theological sues 
and er agai of the Contest of Archbishop Becket and Henry the 


‘Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 


The First Part, in 2 vols. 8vo. me: li. 1s. 





Printed by few AH PAGE eee of Brook Green, Ham- 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. pees | a 
with a Portrait of Mr. Theodore H: ook, 
OUSIN GEOFFREY, 
Bachelor; a Novel. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq 

Author of “ Jack Brag,” “‘ Maxwell,” “ The Parson's Daughter,” 

«« Births, Deaths, and Marriages,” & 

Richard Bentiey, New Bwrlingion Street: 


the Old 





EORGE BARCLAY, of Number 2 Pullin’s 
Place, Islington, both in the ; coer of Middlesex, Printers, 
at their Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, in the said County; and published by WILLIAM 
ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of ideo ie South Molton Street, 
in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the ‘ Jounty 
aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, Number 
7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Siramdy in the se! 
County, om Samsdey, February eb, 194? 





